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THE CHURCH AND MORAL BETTERMENT 
POPULAR CRITICISM OF THE CHURCH 


Some of our popular magazines have been doing good service 
of late by discussing the failure of the church. To point out the 
undoubted fact that the church is failing to realize its own ideals and 
to accomplish all that it ought to accomplish, and to seek the causes 
of this condition is a friendly and useful service. That it may be in 
the highest measure useful and effective, it is needful that there should | 
be a clear notion of what the real task of the church is. In the absence 
of clearly defined thought on this point, discussion may prove com- 
paratively profitless. 


THE CHURCH IN RELATION TO OTHER ELEMENTS OF THE 
COMMUNITY 

The church is not, like the monastic bodies of the Middle Ages, 
a community complete in itself and isolated from the remainder of the 
people, but a voluntary organization of a portion of the people for 
the achievement of a specific end. All the members of this voluntary 
community are also members of other social groups, most of them 
members of several such groups, the family, the state, the school, the 
business community, and various other organizations. But not all the 
members of these groups are in the church. It is confusing and 
mischievous, therefore, either to charge against the church all the 
failures of the entire community and all the defects of modern civiliza- 
tion, as if it were the whole community, or to put to the discredit of 
the church every good effort or achievement of any other group, as 
if the church and these other groups were mutually exclusive. The 
church is a failure, as a bank is a failure, only in so far as it fails to 
accomplish its particular task. 
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THE SPECIFIC FUNCTION OF THE CHURCH 


What, then, is the function of the church? It is vain to expect 
unanimity on this point, but we venture to affirm that it is the peculiar 
task of the church in a democratic nation to present to men, and 
influence them practically to accept, the highest ideals of life. These 
ideals pertain both to the relation of men to God, and to their con- 
duct toward one another. The principles which the church inculcates 
must enter into and pervade every phase of life; home, school, phil- 
anthropy, industry, commerce, politics. But it is not the office of the 
church to organize and conduct all these various expressions of human 
life, or even to solve all the problems which inevitably arise in con- 
nection with them. The task of the church is well performed if 
it instils into men’s minds such ideals of human life and conduct as 
will healthfully regulate various types of activity in which men 
normally engage. The church may indeed engage in education and 
philanthropy; it may create homes for the homeless, and even in 
exceptional circumstances embark in business or take part in politics. 
It must in these and other ways give sufficient practical expression of 
its principles to make it clear what these principles really are, to 
create the habit of action in accordance with them, and to vindicate the 
sincerity of its devotion to them. But the full expression of the prin- 
ciples must of necessity be found elsewhere than in the church itself. 


APPARENT FAILURE AND REAL SUCCESS 


When, therefore, men point to the persistence of age-long evils 
of society, they are adducing valid evidence that the church has yet 
much to do before it shall have realized its ideal of bringing the whole 
community under the sway of the Christian principles of morality. 
In this sense the church has failed. It has not yet achieved success. 
But when men point to the great amount of good work that is done 
by other organizations than the church, by hospitals, orphan asylums, 
social settlements, bureaus of charity, municipal voters’ leagues, park 
commissions, and to the spirit of justice and benevolence that is 
manifested in business enterprises, and when they make comparisons 
between the amount of money that is put into these enterprises and 
that which goes into the church, they are in fact pointing out the 
evidences not of the church’s failure but of its success. The primary 
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business of the church is not to do all these things, but to furnish the 
ideals and the inspiration which find expression in the doing of them 
outside the church. 

So also when men allege the bitterness and unseemly wrath that 
sometimes characterize controversies between different branches 
of the Christian church, or members of the same ecclesiastical body, 
they are advancing a valid criticism of the church. It is still in this 
matter only a partial success. It has not yet exorcised the demons 
of wrath, malice, and hatred. But when they point to the differences 
of theological belief that prevail within the church, the decline of 
loyal adherence to the creeds of the past, and the inroads which have 
been made on the long-established beliefs of the church by the scien- 
tific spirit and historical investigation, they are adducing not proofs 
of the failure of the church, but evidences that it has attained to a 
clearer sense than formerly of its proper function and to a correspond- 
ingly higher degree of success. Suppression of investigation, dicta- 
tion of opinion, insistence on uniformity of belief—all these the church 
has at times undertaken, and in proportion as it has succeeded has 
failed in achieving its true purpose. The church must stand for cer- 
tain fundamental convictions, without which it cannot accomplish its 
task of furnishing men ideals of life and inspiration for their achieve- 
ment. It must moreover hold these convictions with enthusiasm, 
ready to live by them and if need be die for them. Indifferentism 
carries with it no inspiration, nerves no arm for battle, prepares no 
heart for strenuous effort or heroic sacrifice. But that the church is 
disposed to make its fundamental convictions few in number, and 
to present these in a spirit of peace and love rather than in that of 
controversy and bitterness is a sign, not of a decadent, but of a living 
and effective church. The church has not yet succeeded; it has 
much to accomplish within itself and in the world. But it has not 
failed, and many of the alleged evidences of its failure are in reality 
proof that it is alive and vigorous. 


ORGANIZED VICE AND THE DUTY OF THE CHURCH 


Yet when we have said all this and said it truly, have we after all 
made an adequate defense of the church? Must it not be confessed 
that the church is failing in the sense and to the extent that great evils 
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exist among us which would not exist if the church were fully meeting 
its duty and opportunity ? Consider one feature of American political 
and moral life of the present hour to which no Christian man or 
woman from ocean to ocean can be indifferent. Not sensation- 
seekers but sober and competent investigators have proved beyond 
question that in the last few years there has grown up an organized 
partnership between corrupt politicians and the most degraded min- 
isters of vice. The latter under the protection of the former have 
built up a great business in the systematic promotion of vice, corrupt- 
ing multitudes of boys and young men, spreading loathsome disease 
among innocent wives, mothers, and children, and involving thous- 
ands of young women in a slavery compared with which the negro 
slavery of the South was Christian watch-care, and quick murder 
would be the height of mercy. We proudly boasted that our land 
should be the asylum for the oppressed, a beacon light of liberty for 
all nations. Through the door that we set wide open for this purpose 
there has swept in while we slept a tide of diabolic wickedness which 
is making our cities breeding-places of unspeakable corruption, death- 
traps for the unwary immigrants from all lands, disgracing our 
nation in the eyes of other nations and our religion in the eyes of 
followers of other faiths. 

We cannot but be stirred by such a situation. Not to be moved 
to action as well as to feeling is to deny the name of Christ and to 
become, whatever our profession, in reality pagan. No scholarly 
study of our Sacred Scriptures, however devout, no mystic piety, 
however intense, can excuse us from taking cognizance of existing 
evils such as these and bestirring ourselves to correct them. A clear 
apprehension of the ethical ideals of our religion must be supplemented 
by intelligent attention to and forceful grappling with the new evils 
that have found their insidious way into our national life and are eating 
at the heart of it. It is these that constitute the real reproach of 
Christianity. Indifference to them is deadly sin. They do not, 
indeed, demand that the church in its capacity as a church shall 
institute legal measures for the eradication of them, but they do call 
upon Christian men and women acting through the most effective 
agency that can be devised to oppose them with all energy and 
re-establish decency and righteousness; and they call upon all who 
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believe in the church and care for its usefulness to consider whether 
it is producing men of purity of heart and life and of character and 
courage to conquer these great evils that disgrace our civilization and 
our religion. 

THE NEED OF A REVIVAL OF RELIGION 


But this sore evil is after all but one example of many that might 
be cited, old and new: the prevalence of gambling, the power of the 
drinking habit and of the saloon, the oppression of the poor, the 
corruption of public officials. There are great tasks to be achieved: 
the organization of effective agencies for the moral education of the 
youth, the creation throughout the church and the nation of the sense 
of responsibility for the welfare of other nations; these and others of 
like magnitude call for organized effort. It is the peculiar task of 
the church, by its inculcation of high moral ideals, by its cultivation 
of religion pure and undefiled, by its generation of the sense of 
responsibility for social conditions, to produce men and women who 
will give their lives to the great tasks that are awaiting accomplish- 
ment. Because there are all too few such, there is needed a great 
revival of religion within the church. 


THE TYPE OF REVIVAL NEEDED 


But what sort of a revival? One which will make men who read 
their Bibles and pray daily, who do not cheat in business or practice 
cruelty in the family, and who, having done these things, are content ? 
Or is there needed rather a revival which will produce men who couple 
with a devout life of the soul a recognition of the fact that they are 
not only individual souls responsible to God but members of a great 
and ever-widening community, and that the great evils of the day are 
deeply intrenched in the very organization of society; men who per- 
ceive that the great tasks of the religious spirit are not for the indi- 
vidual but for men working in co-operation, and who with a zeal that 
is according to knowledge shall be ready to take their part in organized 
efforts for the extermination of evil and the achievement of good ? 
Here is the real failure of the church: it is producing an individual- 
istic type of piety; it is making, if not too many saints, at least too 
few warriors. ‘The most hopeful fact in the life of the church today 
is the increasing recognition of this fact. 
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WHY I AM CONTENT TO BE A CHRISTIAN? 


ERNEST DEWITT BURTON 
The University of Chicago 


Notice the form in which the subject is stated. It is not, “Why 
I became a Christian,” nor “Why I am a Christian,” but “Why I am 
content to be a Christian.”” This form of words suggests that there 
are influences that might have persuaded me no longer to be a Chris- 
tian, and which have indeed led me to consider whether I should still 
be a Christian. And this is in fact the case. 

These influences have come from two sources. In the first place, 

within Christianity there has arisen a spirit of inquiry and investigation 
leading Christian scholars to ask, How did our religion come to be ? 
When and under what impulse did our sacred books come to be? 
How did our faith in God first arise? Who founded the Christian 
church? What claim have this faith and this church to the allegiance 
of modern men? Not in mere curiosity have men asked these ques- 
tions, but with the earnest desire to know the truth and with earnest 
purpose to abide by the results of their investigation whatever those 
results might be. 

In the second place, from without Christianity there has come to 
Christian men a knowledge of other religions such as Christians 
formerly did not possess. Missionaries of Christianity, students of 
other religions, have brought to Christian nations accounts of other r 
faiths and other religions that have won and held the allegiance of 
millions of people through centuries of history. And Christian men 
have asked themselves, What is the secret of the power of these 
religions ? and, Is it certain after all that our religion alone is true or 
even the best among religions? And these questions, too, men have 
asked with earnestness and honesty, ready to accept the results of 
honest inquiry. 

With the former class of questions it has been my duty to deal for 
many years, and I have tried to deal honestly and fearlessly with 


« An address delivered before non-Christian audiences in various cities in India, \ 
Ceylon, China, Korea, and Japan. 
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them. Of the latter I have less knowledge; yet am not wholly 
ignorant of the results of study along these lines also. As a‘result of 
such study I am, as my subject itself implies, content, gladly, joyously, 
to be a Christian. Some of the reasons I propose to give you, 
speaking little of other religions, chiefly giving the reasons which lie 
within Christianity itself. 

1. I am content to be a Christian because Christianity is a religion 
of intellectual liberty—a religion which making truth supreme leaves 
me free, requires me, indeed, to accept whatever is true. This 
character was stamped upon it by its founder, Jesus of Nazareth. 
He lived in an age and nation in which religion was enslaved to 
tradition. The supreme question of the teachers of religion was not, 
What is the truth? but, What did our fathers hold ? What has been 
handed down ‘to us by the elders? Jesus stood forth, not in the 
spirit of an iconoclast, to break with the past, to reject all things old, 
nor to reaffirm the position of the teachers of his day, but to ask 
simply, What is true? With keen insight into the world about him, 
with masterful power of discerning in the facts of history, past and 
current, the truths of religion and morals that abide, he calmly and 
confidently passed judgment on that religion and morality which 
his contemporaries accepted from the past, saying of its most funda- 
mental elements that they were good and destined to abide, but of 
much else that it was not according to truth and had no claim on 
men’s consciences or conduct. 

In the footsteps of Jesus followed the apostle Paul. Having lived 
for years in the shackles of that legalism which had grown up out of 
the laws of the Old Testament he learned at length in an hour of sudden 
illumination, or as the sequel of that hour, that the past has no right 
simply as the past to stand against men’s clearer vision of the true; 
and though never losing reverence for the past and never equaling in 
clearness of vision his Master Jesus, yet dared to stand forth and say 
that even the most sacred rites of the past should no longer be observed 
when they had become shackles on the souls of men hindering their 
spiritual life. 

It must be confessed that the church has not always recognized 
its own birthright, still less conceded it to others. Men have bound 
upon themselves and others burdens that neither they nor their 
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fathers were able to bear. But the supremacy of truth has never been 
wholly lost sight of. Once and again the clear vision has returned; 
the débris of ages has been cleared away, and freedom regained. 
Pre-eminently in this generation has intellectual liberty been achieved 
—achieved, let us hope, never again to be lost. 

Yet before I leave this phase of my subject, let me emphasize 
again that intellectual liberty does not mean scorn of the past. Nor 
does it mean a disposition to break with the past and begin to build 
wholly anew. What our fathers learned and handed down to us is 
infinitely precious. We cannot afford to diminish or scorn our 
inheritance. Sometimes an old building must be torn down, its very 
foundation removed, to make way for a new one. But this is not 
as a rule the way of progress in the intellectual life. With all due 
respect for the past, but with supreme regard for the truth, we accept 
that which approves itself as true. Then little by little the new modifies 
the old until at length we find that we have practically a new intel- 
lectual world. But all the time truth is supreme, and the man is free. 

2. I am content, in the second place, to be a Christian because 
Christianity being a religion of intellectual liberty is able to appro- 
priate to itself truth from whatever source it comes, and, what is even 
more difficult, leave behind its own out-lived elements. 

In Jesus’ day men observed fasts at stated periods and could quote 
for these not only tradition but law. But Jesus allowed his disciples 
to neglect them, and when challenged for a reason replied in effect 
that a regularly recurring fast met no real need of man, was indeed 
likely to be a falsehood. For it said in effect, I will be sad on such a 
day of such a month, yet on that very day one might have occasion 
of deepest joy. Asked why his disciples were not punctilious to keep 
the law of clean and unclean food, he answered, Not that which 
enters into a man defiles a man, but that which goeth forth from him 
defiles him. That is, not food that enters the stomach touches and 
makes a man’s morals, but his thoughts, his words, his deeds—these 
produce character. And saying these things, in a few self-evident 
maxims, for the proof of which he appealed to men’s own spiritual 
insight, he cut the ground from under whole pages of ancient law 
and great masses of tradition. Perceiving truth with a clearness not 
before achieved, he left the half-truth of the past behind. 
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Nor is this power denied to modern Christianity. Scarcely more 
than a generation ago Christianity was confronted with the rise of 
modern science threatening many of its cherished beliefs. Men rose 
in fervor to defend their religion against this new foe. But we have 
lived to know that it was not a foe, but a friend. We have indeed 
surrendered much to science and learned much from science; and 
especially have learned to know that whatever she may give or take 
away, true science cannot make us poorer. And today every intelli- 
gent Christian recognizes that Christianity is purer, stronger, more 
effective because of the coming of modern science, and fears no more 
what science can do; for, however scientific men may confuse truth 
and error, in the end true science can only bring us truth and thereby 
make us richer. 

3. But I am content to be a Christian still more because Chris- 
tianity is a religion of spiritual power. It maintains that fellowship 
of the human soul with God is possible, and vindicates that claim by 
a long line of men in whom faith in such fellowship has brought 
purity and power. True, fellowship with God is a mystery. But 
in what sphere of human experience will you not come upon mystery 
if only you press your way far enough? Has not psychology its 
mysteries? Has not biology its mysteries? Have not even chemistry 
and physics theirs? Is it strange that religion should have its 
mysteries also? Mystery does not necessarily signify truth, but 
neither does it of necessity Spell unreality or illusion. Back of that 
which produces great results there must be a reality. And by what 
have mightier results been won in the world than by the faith that 
there is an eternal supreme Spirit with whom it is possible for the 
receptive soul to enter into fellowship? Only let me remind you that 
to Christian faith fellowship with God is not the losing of one’s self 
in ineffective contemplation, but it is, in Kepler’s phrase, to think 
God’s thoughts after him, or better still, to think God’s thoughts 
with him, and so to think them as to be stirred to act as God acts. 
Jesus sought the silence of the mountain top for fellowship with God, 
but he speedily returned to the valleys where men dwelt, there to work 
out the thoughts of God in deeds of good. 

4. It is not then a contradiction of this that I have said, but its 
natural sequel, when I add that I am content to be a Christian because 
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Christianity sets before men a high ethical standard, and highest 
precisely in this that it demands that men shall care not supremely 
for their own welfare, even their own moral welfare, but shall seek 
their own good in the good of their fellows. “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” and thy neighbor is thy fellow-man and to love 
him is to seek his welfare in all its phases and aspects. Jesus said, 
“The Son of man came not to be ministered unto but to minister and 
to give his life a ransom for many.” Affirming this of himself he 
demanded it also of his disciples. He who seeks any good for him- 
self alone, though it be holiness and heaven, has missed the spirit of 
Jesus and the central moral principle of his religion. He that saveth 
his life shall lose it. He only who loses it in the common good truly 
saves it. 

5. Again I am content to be a Christian because Christianity is 
a religion of broad horizon. Every religion has its community. In 
Christianity the community is not the tribe, or the caste, or the 
nation, or even the race. Christianity, believing in fellowship with 
God, makes him the first member of its community, and then recog- 
nizing that he is the God of all men, and all men are one race, takes 
into its community all those to whom belongs the name of man. 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy might, mind and 
strength, and thy neighbor as thyself.”’ But not even here is the 
limit drawn. The birds of the air and the beasts of the earth are 
objects of the heavenly Father’s care, and so also, as our fellow- 
creatures, of our consideration. For no sentient being can lie wholly 
beyond the horizon or consideration of him who has learned the 
spirit of Jesus. 

Because of these two last-named characteristics Christianity has 
become the religion of social elevation and elevated civilization. 
Excluding no sentient being from its horizon, guiding itself by the 
principle of love to one’s fellow-creatures, it has elevated womanhood, 
glorified childhood, created schools for every class and every age, 
built hospitals for the sick and asylums for the insane, formed 
societies for the promotion of every possible human good and the 
amelioration of every human ill, and for the prevention of cruelty 
to the lower animals. Because of these characteristics also it has 
become the great missionary religion of the world, not limiting 
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admission to it to those born under its influence, but opening its 
doors to men of every race and color and sending its messengers to 
every land under the sun. It is in part because Christianity is a 
missionary religion that I am content to be a Christian. 

6. Finally, I am content to be a Christian because Christianity 
embodies its ideals in a person, who not only taught the truth but 
perfectly exemplified it in his life and is today the mightiest force 
for the uplifting of men and nations. Great is the power of a single 
sentence of truth flung forth into the world to find its way to the 
minds of men. Great is the power of a song to sing its message into 
the hearts of men. But far beyond the power of words, however 
skilfully framed, is the power of truth embodied in a life. How 
supreme then the power of a life which having before it the highest 
ideals perfectly embodies those ideals, calling for no explanation or 
apology but for unstinted admiration and approval. Such is the life 
of Jesus, and in that life the Christian sees the perfect ideal of human 
life, his challenge and his inspiration. But more than this, in Jesus 
the Christian sees also the supreme revelation of God. In the face 
of Jesus Christ he sees the light of the glory of God. He does not 
deny that there have been other revelations of God, in the stars above 
and the earth beneath. He does not deny that God has spoken 
through many a sage and poet and prophet. Rather does he glory in 
the fact that God hath left no age or nation without some token of his 
presence. I do not shrink from saying that in the face of my Chris- 
tian father and mother I saw the first revelation of God, and I thank 
him for that blessed revelation. But above all prophets, priests, and 
poets, above all parents and teachers, in Jesus Christ we see the 
supreme revelation of God. And learning in him to know our God 
we follow him, in whose life we see the power of God, in whose face 
we see the light of the glory of God. 
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THE BAPTISMAL FORMULA OF MATT. 28:19, IN THE 
LIGHT OF JESUS’ UNQUESTIONABLE TEACHING 


GEORGE HOLLEY GILBERT, Pa.D., D.D., 
Northampton, Mass. 


There is a court of last appeal before which the genuineness of the 
baptismal formula in Matt. 28:19 has not yet been brought. Mr. 
Conybeare showed in the Hibbert Journal for 1903, pp. 102-8, that 
there is important external evidence against the existence of this 
formula in manuscripts current before the time of Eusebius, and 
various recent writers have urged that the practice of baptism in 
Acts and the epistles of Paul is utterly incompatible with the view that 
Jesus commanded his disciples to baptize into the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit (e. g., Martineau, The Seat of 
Authority in Religion, p. 515; Percy Gardner, Exploratio Evangelica, 
p- 445; Sabatier, Religions oj Authority and the Religion oj the Spirit, 
p-. 52; Harnack, History of Dogma, I, 79, note); but although each 
of these lines of argument is forcible, and, to some minds, conclusive, 
there remains an argument which is, if possible, of even greater 
cogency. 

Before proceeding to set forth this argument that lies imbedded 
in the gospels, let a word be said about the need of it. There are still 
not a few scholars who seek: to defend the genuineness of the words in 
question, or, if not the very words themselves, at least their essential 
content, not to mention others who, like the author of the Kerr 
Lectures for 1901, do not appear to allow that the genuineness of the 
passage is for a moment debatable. It is accepted by them as 
unimpeachable. 

Among those who defend the passage we may mention the late 
Professor Stevens, of Yale, who uses this strong language concerning 
the baptismal formula: 

We may confidently say that, in its substance, it accords with the whole 
genius of our Lord’s teaching and work, and well expresses what we may believe 
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to have been the hope and purpose of Jesus in associating his disciples together 
for the preservation and propagation of his truth and kingdom." 

In general accord with this position is that of Dr. Allen in The 
International Critical Commentary, the volume on Matthew (1907). 
“The conclusion,” he says, “that the formula as here recorded marks 
a developed and late stage of doctrinal belief and ecclesiastical practice 
is unjustified.” After remarking that the phrase in question “may 
have stood in the lost ending of Mark,” and that, “in any case, the 
conception, ‘Father, Son, and Holy Spirit,’ is clearly as old as the 
Christian society itself,” he says: 

Even if the editor of the First Gospel was the first to connect baptism into 
the threefold Name with a command of Jesus, he was probably only bringing that 
rite into connection with a circle of christological ideas and phrases which were 
current in the early Palestinian church, and which from Palestine had penetrated 
Christian teaching everywhere. 

To the names of these two writers we may add that of Dr. Plummer 
whose view, though more conservative, is also more consistent. “It 
is reasonable to believe;” he says, “that Christ prescribed the Trini- 
tarian formula and that his command was obeyed.” This view 
relieves us of the difficulty of trying to separate the “substance” of 
the baptismal formula from the words, assigning these to the editor 
of the gospel, that to Christ. “It is a violent hypothesis,” says Dr. 
Plummer, “to suppose that words of such importance as Matt. 
28:19 were never spoken by Christ, and yet were authoritatively 
attributed to him in the First Gospel”’ (see Hastings, Bible Dictionary, 
article “ Baptism”’). 

Now while it would be easy to pit against these three scholars 
another three who reject the genuineness of the baptismal formula, 
this would hardly conduce to a real settlement of the question. It 
will be more profitable to seek new light, and such, we think, is 
furnished by the life and words of Jesus. If he, when risen from the 
dead, “prescribed the Trinitarian formula’’ to his disciples, we shall 
find in the record of his life some facts or words or both which are in 
line with that command, just as each of the four other clauses of 
this farewell address in Matt. 28: 18-20 is in line with some recorded 
word of Jesus. But if, instead of facts or words which are in line 
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with that command, we find there facts and words which are directly 
opposed to the view that the command came from Jesus, then the case 
is closed. We cannot believe that the teaching of Jesus after his 
resurrection was at variance with that which he gave during his life- 
time. There is very good reason indeed to doubt whether the 
appearance of the risen Lord was for any other purpose whatever 
than to convince the disciples of the truth of his messianic claim; but 
even if it were admitted that he may have resumed his teaching in 
those mysterious days between his resurrection and his ascension, it is 
impossible to hold that this posthumous instruction contravened the 
clear words which he spoke while present in the flesh. 

We come back then to the main proposition, that the testimony of 
the life and words of Jesus is against the genuineness of the baptismal 
formula of Matt. 28:19. There are three broad features of the life 
and teaching of Jesus to be considered. First, there is his attitude 
toward religious rites, particularly the rite of baptism. It is obvious, 
in general, that, as we go back from the church life of the third or the 
second century, “the nearer we approach his person, the more do we 
leave every outward form and questionable claim behind, and are 
left alone with the pure elements of spiritual religion.” But we cannot 
stop with this general statement. According to John (3:22—4:2) 
there was a period after the first Passover in which the disciples of 
Jesus baptized, of course with his approval. This baptism is set in 
parallelism with that of the forerunner, in whose immediate vicinity 
it was carried on. There is no suggestion that it differed from this, 
though if it had been of a higher order it would have been in harmony 
with the author’s aim to have mentioned the fact. It was therefore 
merely a baptism of repentance in view of the coming of the kingdom. 
But with the return of Jesus into Galilee and his entrance on the 
mission which is described by the Synoptic Gospels, this preparatory 
baptism disappears. There is neither an allusion to it in these gospels, 
nor an allusion to any form of baptism. Even in the directions to the 
disciples on their going forth to teach, both those directions which 
contemplated a tour in Galilee while Jesus was alive, and those which 
looked forward to the times after his departure—directions which are 
blended in Matt., chap. ro (cf. Luke 9:1-6, 10; 10:1-20)—there is 
not a word of baptism. 
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THE BAPTISMAL FORMULA 


The bearing of this fact on the genuineness of the baptismal 
formula is clearly and strongly adverse. Jesus received men into 
discipleship without baptism, and never during his lifetime intimated 
that his followers should depart from his example. Therefore the 
baptismal formula of Matt. 28:19 is discredited by the unquestionable 
practice of Jesus. 

Again, this alleged establishment by Jesus of an outward form of 
baptism is discredited by the spirituality of the conditions of member- 
ship which are found in his words. He offered his kingdom to any- 
one who would have it. This kingdom was, first and foremost, the 
reign of God in the heart, and the sole condition of receiving it was an 
open heart. Or, to state the matter in other words, the conditions of 
admission to the circle of the disciples of Jesus were repentance and 
obedience. If we were to base our view of Jesus’ thought on his 
parable of the Lost Son, we should say that the one condition of 
membership in the divine kingdom was returning to the Father. So 
in all the words of Jesus regarding entrance into his kingdom we find 
only spiritual conditions. When he demanded of a certain young 
man that he should sell all he had and give to the poor, he was not 
setting up a new general condition of discipleship, but only applying 
a severe test in a particular case. No doubt the young man might 
have brought all his wealth into the kingdom if only Jesus had been 
sure that the kingdom was already in his heart. 

Now this fact that Jesus attached only spiritual conditions to 
membership in his kingdom is perfectly patent, and its bearing on the 
genuineness of the baptismal formula is clear. Spiritual conditions ° 
of membership and ceremonial conditions are diverse, heterogeneous, 
incompatible. To suppose that the Master who, throughout his 
ministry, had spoken only of spiritual conditions of membership in his 
kingdom, appeared to his disciples after his death and erected a 
ceremonial condition, is to suppose that death had radically changed 
and lowered his conceptions. But this is surely unthinkable. 

Finally, the testimony of Jesus is against the genuineness of the bap- 
tismal formula because of the use which that formula makes of divine 
names. ‘Two points should here be considered: First, it is contrary 
to the usage of Jesus to make a personal distinction between the 
Holy Spirit and the Father. His view of the Spirit, according to the 
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synoptists, was not different from that of the prophets. On the one 
or possibly two occasions during his lifetime when he referred to the 
Spirit, there is nothing to suggest that his view was unlike that of 
Joel or Ezekiel. The ‘Holy Spirit” (Mark 13:11; Luke 12:12) is, 
the “Spirit of your Father” (Matt. 10:20); that is to say, it is “your 
Father” as a present spiritual power (see John 4:24). It will not 
be questioned by anyone that Jesus thought of God as a Spirit. 
When therefore he spoke of “the Spirit of your Father,” he surely 
did not mean the Spirit of the Spirit who is God, but simply the 
spiritual presence of the Father. But this conception is radically 
unlike that of the baptismal formula where the Holy Spirit is as 
separate and distinct from the Father as is the Son. It belongs to 
an entirely different sphere of thought regarding the Divine Being. 
One cannot properly say that the conception of the Spirit in the bap- 
tismal formula is a development from the words of Jesus, for those 
words move within the lines of prophetic monotheism, while the 
baptismal formula, as all scholars agree, presupposes the doctrine of 
the Trinity. 

The second point to be observed in the use of names in the bap- 
tismal formula is the position of the word “Son.” It is obvious that 
the location of this word between “Father” and “Holy Spirit” is 
virtually a claim that the Son stands on the same level with them. 
The position takes him up, as it were, into the very center of the 
Deity. But to this claim the words of Jesus in our oldest sources 
stand opposed. Unique and divine as is their claim regarding the 
character of the Master—a claim as fully involved in his life as in his 
words—they not only never contain a claim like that of the baptismal 
formula, but in the clearest, most unambiguous terms assert what is 
diametrically opposed to the implication of that passage. They 
assert manhood, they deny attributes of Deity (e. g., omniscience and 
absolute goodness). Therefore it is impossible to hold that the Jesus 
of the Synoptic Gospels can have spoken the words of the baptismal 
formula unless the incident of death radically changed his self- 
consciousness. 

Thus the argument found in the words and life of Jesus against 
the genuineness of the baptismal formula is a “threefold cord.” 
The story of his life contains no trace of baptism in connection with 
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entrance into his kingdom; in the practice of his ministry the sole 
conditions of admission into his fellowship were spiritual; and finally, 
his view of the Holy Spirit, which was that of the prophets, and his 
own self-consciousness, on which the oldest sources leave us in no 
doubt, are clearly adverse to the conceptions on these subjects which 
are involved in the baptismal formula. 


BETHLEHEM FROM THE LATIN CONVENT 
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THE COMPOSITION OF MATTHEW’S GOSPEL 


PROFESSOR FRANCIS A. CHRISTIE, D.D. 
Meadville Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 


We can stimulate our power of observation by reading the Gospel 
according to Matthew as if it were a document wholly new to us. 
We may imagine the case of our having had hitherto all the rest of 
early Christian literature but not this precious record of the deeds 
and words of Jesus. From the other materials we should have con- 
structed the view of Christian origins which prevails today. If now 
we were suddenly presented with the gospel in question, we should 
at once begin to determine its relations to other documents, to enu- 
merate its special characteristics, and to find a place for it in the 
stages of development constructed by church historians from the 
other extant sources. 

We may be sure that the very first inference made would be that 
it originated later than the year 70 A.D. The parable of the Marriage 
Feast in Matthew 22:2 ff. would at once be identified as an allegoriz- 
ing redaction of the parable given in Luke 14:16 ff. In Luke it is 
a relatively simple story of a man who prepares a feast and sends 
out his servant to inform the expected guests that all is ready. Since 
the invited neighbors are indifferent and offer one excuse or another 
for absence, the host invites in their stead all the humble people who 
will come, the poor and crippled folk of the streets and of the country 
roads. In our new-found gospel we should observe that this simple 
illustrative tale is somewhat made over in order to relate it to a 
historic event. It has become the story of a king who sends out 
many servants in succession with summons for the marriage-feast of 
his royal son. The servants are abusively treated and killed by the 
persons invited; whereupon the king in wrath despatches his armies 
to destroy the murderers and burn their city. Then he, too, bids his 
servants gather in the random wayfarers. When moreover we hear 
further of an unworthy guest cast out into the outer darkness where 
there is weeping and gnashing of teeth, we are aware that the original 
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illustrative story has becomean allegory. The feast is the banquet of 
the Messiah. The casting-out of the unfit man suggests the procedure 
of the Day of Judgment. The servants are easily understood as the 
messengers of the heavenly king. It is the Jewish people who reject 
the summons. It is the city of the Jews that is destroyed by fire 
and flames. Our inevitable inference is that the original story has 
been forced into an unnatural form in order to have it apply to the 
destruction of Jerusalem in the year 70. If we look then for other 
features that may strengthen this inference as to the date of the 
gospel, we may find one of uncertain value in the implication of 
23:38, that Jerusalem now lies in ruin, forsaken by the heavenly 
king. We might discover others in the touches of 24:48 and 25:5, 
where the failure of the master or the bridegroom to come at the 
expected time may be further allegorizings indicating a generation 
when men have been forced to reflect on the delay of the Lord’s 
advent beyond the predicted or expected time. These less secure 
indications would not enable us to measure the time that may have 
elapsed since the year 70. The emphasis on the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the obvious thrill of interest in that event, leads Harnack 
to infer that for the writer of the gospel the event is still recent. 
Jiilicher objects that we have only the fact that the interest of this 
particular author singled out that conspicuous event as the meaning 
of a gospel story and that the allusions to persecutions under governors 
and kings should lead us to infer a date as late as the closing years 
of Domitian’s reign, for then, as we otherwise know, Christians in 
many places began to feel the peril of their situation under the Roman 
government. This suggestion is far from convincing. The language 
of Matthew hardly exceeds the phrasing of Mark (as in Mark 13:9), 
and for Mark we are not asked to suppose any such late date of 
origin. 

While we cannot with any confidence agree with Jiilicher and 
Loisy on these grounds that the date is the very end of the first cen- 
tury, we proceed to other aspects of the gospel which carry an indi- 
cation of a relatively advanced time of origin. Had we never before 
seen this gospel, we should never have had words of Jesus to warrant 
the view that he instituted or foresaw the Christian church. We 
should have understood that in all his utterances he was addressing 
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the religious community of Israel, and that he was seeking to arouse 
the Jewish people to the great issue imposed by the certain and 
speedy advent of the kingdom of God. Beyond that advent there 
could be no organization save that of the kingdom itself. And we 
should agree that after the death of Jesus his earliest followers were 
still members of the Jewish religious organism, and only slowly found 
themselves a separate body when their adhesion to Jesus as exalted 
to heavenly messianic authority began to differentiate them from 
their countrymen. We should remember that in Paul’s time there 
was controversy over the degree in which separation from Israel was 
necessitated by the new religious good enjoyed by Christians, and 
we should probably agree that only when the original apostles were 
gone from the scene was the controversy forgotten. Only as they 
began to recede in memory was the consciousness of being a universal 
church on one harmonious basis of apostolic preaching fully and 
widely possible. The Book of Acts indicates that at the end of the 
first century such a Catholic consciousness was securely developed 
and that then the work of Peter in the creation of the universal church 
was viewed as of primary significance; that at such a time, further- 
more, the disciplinary power exercised by presbyters or bishops was 
regarded as a continuation of the authority of the original apostles. 
Now in Matthew’s gospel there are passages which, in contradis- 
tinction from Mark and Luke, contain this advanced and post- 
apostolic idea of the church. Although in 10:23 the author records 
a saying of Jesus which anticipates the advent before the evangeliza- 
tion of Israel shall be complete, we may believe that his own forecast 
is in accord with the impressive words with which his gospel ends. 
There we find the recognition of a Christian discipleship differentiated 
from Judaism, a church of all nations (28:19), and a church which 
has the promise of the continual presence of the risen Lord until the 
world’s end. So also in 18:19 we see that the church is viewed as 
a community of those who pray to God in the name of Jesus, of 
those whose prayer is effectual through Jesus. This conception goes 
beyond the contents of Mark and Luke and seems to reflect an age 
when the Christian community has arrived at a consciousness of 
itself as constituted by the mediating work of the risen Lord. The 
associated idea, that when the disciples pray, Jesus is in their midst, 
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could only be intelligible for those who were accustomed to the 
sense of the presence of the risen Jesus in the holy assembly, a 
sense which must have developed through the long-standing usages 
of communion with him in ritual act. For the idea is not identical 
with Paul’s conception of a personal union of individual believers with 
the glorified Pneuma-Christ. It is rather the idea of a relation of 
the worshiping community as such with its exalted Head, and the 
expression takes us into the atmosphere of thought which we find 
in post-Pauline literature like the Epistle to the Ephesians or the 
Johannine documents. That the author found at hand words of 
the Lord for the expression of this idea may be readily granted; 
but it may also be believed that some of these words were con- 
tributed to tradition by charismatic speakers in early churches, 
men who in hours of tense experience were regarded as speaking 
with the mind of the Lord. That the view in question could 
misappropriate actual words of the Galilean Jesus may be seen 
by a comparison of Matt. 18:15 with Luke 17:3. In Luke we 
have a saying of Jesus about the duty of the individual to forgive 
one who offends him personally. In Matthew the wording makes 
it the case of a man who, unknown to the church, sins against the 
holiness of the church. At this point, diverging from Luke’s record, 
the evangelist ascribes to Jesus the disciplinary rules which have 
become established in Christian churches for just such a case: first 
a private remonstrance, and only when that fails of effect exposure 
of the delinquent to the church. We may infer that the church is 
supposed to discipline through the officers regarded as heirs of the 
paternal authority of the apostles, for immediately thereafter (18:18) 
such disciplinary power is conferred on the disciples collectively. It 
is of course possible that the entire listening company is supposed 
to be thus empowered, but it is more probable that the evangelist 
means the twelve apostles, in harmony with the post-apostolic idea 
that the disciplinary power of church governors was an inheritance 
from the first apostolic missionaries (Acts 14:23). This is the more 
likely in view of the famous passage in 16:18 where this church 
authority is specially conferred on Peter as representing the foundation 
of the visible church. Absent as this passage is from the record of 
Mark, who draws from Peter’s own memory, it must reflect the 
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later consciousness of the church concerning Peter as the chief of 
the apostles, the principal witness of the resurrection, and highest 
in veneration among apostolic names. 

These are not the only indications that the materials of the gos- 
pel tradition have been here enriched or shaped into conformity with 
the interests and points of view of a later day. From the outset the 
Christian company desired to show that the death and rising of 
Jesus were in fulfilment of Old Testament prophecy, and the habit 
of finding correspondence to prophecy would easily develop and 
provide an ampler interpretation of the career of Jesus. It is clear 
that in the composition of Matthew’s gospel this has become a fixed 
method of presentation, and while this of itself cannot afford a 
precise indication of date it at least takes us into an age and a circle 
where a kind of literary construction has taken the place of the living 
memory of eye-witnesses and first hearers. An extreme instance is 
found in chap. 21 where the narrator makes Jesus enter Jerusalem 
on two animals because of someone’s inaccurate understanding of 
Zech. 9:9. With this well-developed argumentative style of narra- 
tion we may join a development of liturgical expression. Luke’s 
version of the Lord’s Prayer begins with the simple, direct invoca- 
tion, “Father,” and Paul’s “ Abba Father” seems to be reminiscent 
of such directness and simplicity. Here and often elsewhere Matthew 
uses an ampler liturgical style, “Our Father, who art in heaven.” 
This may be reminiscent of the conventicle. Similarly Matthew 
represents Jesus as customarily saying, “My Father” or “My 
Heavenly Father;’’ hence from Matthew alone some have inferred 
that Jesus always emphasized his own privileged relationship to God 
and implied that the sonship of other men was a mediated one. A 
comparison with the other gospels shows that we have here a stylistic 
departure from the simpler early tradition. In Mark the only 
approach to this usage is the balance of the Son, the Father, in 
13:32, but there the Sinai Syriac has “a man” in place of “the 
Son.” In Luke the only cases are 2:49, the speech of the boy in 
the temple, not a part of apostolic memory, and 22:29, a saying 
which is one of the most doubtful in the gospel tradition. “My 
Heavenly Father” appears in Matt. 15:13; 16:17; 18:14, 19, 35. 
In all these cases there is nothing corresponding to the passage in 
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the other gospels. In 12:50 we are able to check by Mark and 
Luke; in 7:21 and 10:32 and 33 by Luke. In these instances 
Mark and Luke fail to support the phraseology. The expression, 
“My Father,” appears in Matt. 25:34 and 26:53 where we have 
nothing in the other gospels with which to make comparison, and 
in five other passages Mark or Luke or both fail to support Matthew’s 
wording. It is clearly a matter of Matthew’s style. 

This peculiarity may be more than a matter of taste and liturgical 
habit. It may be associated with the thought of one remaining 
instance, Matt. 11:27, which is to the effect that knowledge of the 
Heavenly Father is mediated by Jesus the Son. If we derive our 
understanding of the thought of Jesus from the main body of 
Matthew’s materials, the words of 11:27 are an incongruous intru- 
sion. Doubtless Jesus declared that his rapddoo. was from God 
and with absolute assurance summoned men to wear the gentle yoke 
which his teaching would impose. But shall he who from Israel’s 
law quotes: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,” 
or from Hosea, “I desire mercy, not sacrifice,” declare that knowledge 
of the God of Abraham and of Isaac and of Jacob is mediated by him- 
self alone? Even if 27a is credible from Jesus the rest of the verse 
is incredible. From the presence of the words in similar connection 
though dissimilar form in Luke we infer that the gloss is of prior 
origin, but the form used in Matthew is intelligible only when read 
historically as reflecting the experience of pagan converts in the great 
mission field, converts who first obtained a revelation and sense of 
the true God through their discipleship to Jesus. For such converts 
this was a true form. It is consonant with such a voice from the 
mission field as speaks in I Clem. 36:2 and it is a thought which 
culminates and dominates in the Fourth Gospel. 

The missionary extension of the faith in the Gentile world has 
given another characteristic to this gospel. Jewish propagandists, 
as we know, condensed the ethical demands of Judaism for Gentile 
proselytes into summary statements of simple ethics with a neglect of 
ceremonial prescriptions. Such a code of ethical precepts of Jewish 
origin has been adopted and adapted for Christian use in the Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles. Pagan converts breaking with old customs 
and old standards must be provided with a set of Christian rules. 
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Something like this has been attempted by our evangelist, but with 
an effort to discriminate the rules of Jesus from the rules of rabbin- 
ical teaching. Such a procedure is dictated by the necessities of the 
mission field outside of Palestine. When the new propaganda was 
definitely recognized as separate and distinct from Judaism, it could 
not base its demands upon the precepts of the Old Testament, how- 
ever venerated as religious authority that body of Scripture might be. 
Therefore in our gospel Jesus is viewed as performing the service of 
a second Moses, and, from a mountain analogous to Sinai, he pro- 
mulgates a code of Christian law which is a revision, or reformation, 
of the old. Under the sway of this conception generations of men 
since that time have had recourse to this new code for rules to guide 
their conduct. Nevertheless a comparison of the utterances of Jesus 
as thus presented with the more scattered materials of Luke shows 
an artificiality of compilation. Indeed a closer reading of Matthew’s 
own sermon shows that the sayings could not originally have been 
connected in any such systematic form and that the original intention 
was not to utter precepts and rules of a code of conduct. The 
materials resist the kind of construction which is given them. Appar- 
ently we have rules about fasting, prayer, almsgiving, but on examina- 
tion we find that they were not rules but illustrations. By means of 
the cases of fasting, prayer, deeds of charity, Jesus was illustrating 
the danger of publicity and the need of safeguarding the singleness 
and purity of the motive. Therefore the wholly secondary form of 
law has been imposed on the original elements of tradition. 

We have thus an accumulation of indications that the author of 
this gospel did not write with any personal memory of the original 
scene of the preaching of Jesus. He is editing and constructing or 
using previous editings and constructions of tradition, and his treat- 
ment is shaped by the life and experiences of circles of believers in 
the Mediterrannean world in post-apostolic times. This is not the 
work of any Matthew who walked in Galilee with Jesus, but of one 
who in later days walked in the spiritual fellowship of the risen Lord. 

It has been implied that the gospel derived much of its form 
from the conditions of the church outside of Palestine. Yet the 
author may have been of Jewish origin. If there were no other 
evidence we might rely on the peculiarities exhibited in Hawkins’ 
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Horae Synopticae (pp. 132-35). It is surely on Jewish models of 
composition that the discourses of Jesus are given in five blocks, 
that there are seven beatitudes, seven petitions of prayer, seven 
parables, seven woes (chap. 23), three duties of alms, prayer, and 
fasting, three weightier matters of the law (23:23), three temptations, 
three prayers in Gethsemane, ten miracles grouped (cf. Pirge Aboth 
5:5, 8). This indication of Jewish origin is strengthened by another 
observation. The author’s use of Old Testament quotations shows 
that he commonly follows the text of the Greek Septuagint, but that 
in a considerable number of instances the wording shows a use of 
the Hebrew text. Burkitt offers the surmise that the evangelist was 
using a collection of Hebrew texts belonging to one of his sources, 
but Burkitt’s supposition is that this collection served also as a 
source for Luke. But in fact all the quotations shared by Matthew 
with Luke are in agreement with the Septuagint Greek, and all but 
one of those which belong to Mark as well as Matthew. It is only 
in the quotations which belong to Matthew alone that the control of 
the Hebrew text appears. It is only, therefore, when we are unable 
to suppose common sources for the gospels, only when we have 
Matthew in independence that Hebrew knowledge is manifested. 
Granting, then, that the author was a Jew by birth, it is never- 
theless certain by the observations already made that he was not a 
partisan Jewish Christian. He lives in the consciousness of a church 
of all nations (28:18 f.). The Christian law is the Sermon on the 
Mount. He recast the story of the Marriage Feast in an anti-Jewish 
sense and in the parable of the Vineyard he emphasizes the point by 
adding a verse not found in Mark or Matthew: “The kingdom of 
God shall be taken from you, and given to a nation bringing forth 
the fruits thereof” (21:43). On the other hand the gospel contains 
some elements incongruous with this view. The author could 
doubtless reconcile with his attitude the bidding to do what the 
Pharisees teach (23:3), or the limitation of the mission field at the 
outset to Jews (10:5); but when the limitation extends to the advent 
(10:23) and the least detail of the law is forever valid (5:18 f.), a 
plain incongruity appears. The extreme indorsement of the letter 
of the law contradicts the attitude of the evangelist and of Jesus 
himself (15:11). The explanation can only be that in the last- 
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named instance, at least, a source of Jewish Christian party view 
has been embodied. _ 

We are brought, then, to the question of the sources of the gospel. 
The time has passed when it was necessary to argue that Matthew 
as well as Luke has built upon the fundamental narrative of Mark. 
Mention has been made of the five more or less extended discourses 
given in Matthew, the Sermon on the Mount, the address to mis- 
sionary disciples (chap. 10), the parabolic group (chap. 13), the 
discourse to disciples (chap. 18), and to the Pharisees (chap. 23). 
Remove these groups of materials and all the rest, with a few minor 
transpositions, follows the order and often to a striking degree the 
very text of Mark’s narrative. ‘There are indeed additional passages 
of discourse like the speech of the Baptist, or the Beelzebub discourse 
in chap. 12, but these simply amplify the narrative situation which 
is shared with Mark. It is the five more extended discourses which 
interrupt the Markan narrative, and when they are withdrawn 
Matthew’s gospel is but a moderate amplification of Mark’s. Thus 
again we are assured of an authorship later than the year 70 and of 
the absence of a personal memory of the deeds and words of Jesus. 
No companion of Jesus would have needed to depend thus upon a 
written record composed by one who himself knew things only by 
report. The manner in which the discourses are interjected into 
Mark’s order of narration suggests that Matthew had at command a 
collection of sayings for which a relation to time and place was not 
always given. When therefore we discover that Luke also contains 
a large part of the same discourse material but has attempted a 
different relation of it to the same fundamental narrative, the sug- 
gested inference becomes a reasonable certainty. Matthew and 
Luke both used Mark as a basis, and both used a second source 
which was essentially a collection of sayings of the Lord without, or 
for the most part without, narrative setting. This theory of two 
main sources in common for Matthew and Luke is the established 
result of modern critical study of the synoptic problem. Not all that 
we read in Matthew can be referred to these two sources. The 
first two chapters, containing the genealogy of Joseph, the virgin 
birth of Jesus, the adoration of the Magi, the flight into Egypt and 
return to Nazareth are from a source or sources independent of the 
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others. The same account must be given of more than two score 
additional elements dispersed in the gospel after 12:5. In a few 
unimportant cases, as 21:14-16, it is suggested that the evangelist 
himself is decking out the narrative, since a source, written or oral, 
would have offered something less general, more concretely visualized. 
There is, however, little inducement to think of the author as invent- 
ing materials. He is a collector and editor. For these additional 
materials it is not necessary to suppose a single documentary source. 
The genealogy of Joseph may well have come from some written bit 
of Palestinian origin, while Peter’s walking on the waves (14:28 f.), 
or the word to Peter in 16:17 f. may have been gathered from the 
oral deliverances of Christians who remembered and revered the 
great missionary. There being no evidence of a single source of 
definite character we are in all such cases obliged to study each 
passage by itself with detailed literary criticism. But the closer 
study of the relation of Matthew to his sources lies beyond the scope 
of our paper. 
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THE ORIGIN AND PURPOSE OF THE GOSPEL OF 
MATTHEW 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
The University of Chicago 


Early Christianity has indicated its high regard for the Gospel 
of Matthew by placing it at the beginning of the New Testament. 
Reasons for this estimate are evident. The author was supposed 
to have been one of the Twelve, a distinction which neither Mark nor 
Luke could claim; a belief in the antiquity of the First Gospel also 
seems to have prevailed; and the character of its contents was an im- 
portant item in its favor. The story of Jesus’ life and teaching was 
here presented in a more convenient form for ordinary use than in any 
other gospel. A judicious selection of different types of material, 
Jesus’ teaching arranged topically and distributed at regular intervals 
through the book, and the variety of subject-matter introduced made a 
treatise particularly well adapted to meet the various needs of the 
reader. 

To illustrate, six main sections of Jesus’ discourses may be noted: 
(1) The Sermon on the Mount (chaps. 5-7), setting forth Christi- 
anity’s new law of righteousness in contrast with Jewish legalism, was a 
most pertinent topic for discussion in the primitive church. (2) Chap. 
to records at some length Jesus’ instructions to the Twelve in prepara- 
tion for missionary work. ‘This chapter answered a real need when 
the church later began its own missionary activities. (3) The passage 
13:I-53 contains a series of parables whose central theme is the 
“kingdom.” This teaching helped believers to understand the nature 
of the present, growing, and invisible church. (4) Chap. 18, dealing 
with the disciples’ personal relations to one another, contained in- 
structions of great value for regulating life within the community. (5) 
Chap. 23 presents a list of woes which Jesus is said to have pronounced 
upon the scribes and Pharisees. When the Christian polemic against 
Judaism was keen, this chapter must have been of great worth. (6) 
Chaps. 24 and 25 recount at length Jesus’ teaching about the approach- 
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ing catastrophic end of the world. At that time this teaching was 
especially important, since Jesus’ literal return upon the clouds 
seemed to many to be the only hope for the world’s salvation. 

Matthew is not the only gospel to preserve these teachings, but 
no other gives them at such length or with the same attention to sys- 
tematic arrangement. In Mark, for example, only a few isolated 
sayings from the Sermon on the Mount are found. While Luke has 
a “sermon” (6:20-49), it is much shorter, and some of the sayings 
found in the same discourse in Matthew stand in widely separated 
contexts in Luke. For convenience of use and comprehensiveness 
of treatment Matthew surpasses all the others. Luke is longer in 
actual quantity, yet Matthew narrates more incidents and preserves 
a better proportion among the parts. More than one-half the Third 
Gospel (beginning with 9:51, where Jesus is about to go up to Jeru- 
salem to meet death) is given to the closing period of Jesus’ life, but 
in the First Gospel about one-third of the material is assigned to this 
period. And several of the discourses, as the instructions to the 
Twelve and the woes against the scribes and Pharisees, are dismissed 
with a few verses in Mark and Luke but in Matthew they are made 
long enough to compare favorably with other discourse sections. 
This gospel was peculiarly fitted to meet the specific needs of the early 
church. 

How did such a book originate? This question was asked as 
early as the middle of the second century A. D., but even then it could 
not be answered with certainty. The earliest testimony comes from 
Papias who about 140 A. D. wrote a treatise of five books expounding 
the “sayings” of Jesus. His work, now known only in quotations, is 
cited by: Eusebius in the fourth century, as authority for the statement 
that “Matthew composed the sayings (of Jesus) in the Hebrew dialect 
and each one interpreted' them according to his ability” (Eusebius, 
Hist., II, 39). Eusebius, without giving the authority for the opin- 
ion, also says: “Matthew, after preaching to Hebrews, when about 
to go also to others, committed to writing in his native tongue the 
gospel that bears his name, and so by his writing supplied to those 


« Blass, Philology of the Gospels, p. 196, thinks different Greek translations are 
meant. But it is not certain that Papias was thinking of translation at all. Perhaps 
by “‘interpret”’ he meant ‘‘expound,” and so was calling attention to the need of his 
own work on “exposition.” 
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whom he was leaving the loss of his presence” (Hist., III, 24). Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, on the authority of the “Preaching of Peter,” 
thinks the apostles did not leave Palestine until twelve years after 
Jesus’ death, which would fix the date at about 42 A. D. (Clem. Alex., 
Strom., VI, 5). According to these witnesses it would appear 
that the First Gospel was written originally in Hebrew (or Aramaic)? 
by the apostle Matthew before the year 42 A. D. 

A comparison of Matthew with the other gospels shows that this 
general conclusion is untenable. As the gospel now stands it cannot 
have been originally written in Hebrew, nor can the date of its com- 
position be placed so early, and the present work is probably not from 
the apostle Matthew. The evidence for all this is in the gospel itself. 
In many sections it is found to agree word for word with Mark, and 
the main outline of events is the same for both gospels. It used to 
be supposed that Mark was a late abbreviation of Matthew but this 
assumption is now generally rejected. Against it is the large amount 
of material in Matthew which has been entirely omitted in Mark, 
as the story of Jesus’ infancy, the Sermon on the Mount, and several 
parables. These omissions might not be impossible if it could be 
shown that the writer of Mark uniformly inclined to abridgment, but 
a comparison of his narrative with that of the first evangel'st shows 
that, when on common ground, it is the latter who abbreviated. This 
may be seen in such parallel accounts as the day’s work at Capernaum 
(Mark 1:21-34; Matt. 8:14-17), the healing of the paralytic (Mark 
2:1-12; Matt. g:1-8), the account of the Baptist’s death (Mark 
6:14-29; Matt. 14:1-12), or the feeding of the multitude (Mark 
6:30-46; Matt. 14:13-23). These furnish ample evidence of the 
secondary character of Matthew. The Greek Gospel of Mark was 
certainly one of its sources. 

Nor can Matthew have been written as early as 42 A. D., since 
Mark was not then in existence. Papias gives no date for the writing 
of the Second Gospel but he refers it to Mark, the “interpreter”’ of 
Peter, writing to preserve what was remembered of Peter’s preaching 
(Eusebius, Hist., III, 39). Other traditions connect it with Rome 


2 Probably “ Hebrew” is used loosely for Aramaic, the language of daily life. It is 
so in Josephus, War, VI, 2, 1, and the proper nouns in John 5:2; 19:13, 17, though 
called “‘ Hebrew,” show the Aramaic article in the ending. 
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soon after Peter’s arrival there, or else after his death; all of which 
implies the development of gentile missions prior to the writing of 
Mark. The internal evidence of the book is even more decisive upon 
this point; for example, the numerous explanations of Jewish terms, 
places, and customs for the benefit of gentile readers (3:17; 5:41; 
7:2 ff.; 7:34; 10:46; 12:42; 13:3; 14:2, 33; 15:42). The work 
seems to have been composed late in the sixties, or perhaps even after 
70 A.D. So Matthew probably arose after 70 A. D. and cannot be the 
work referred to by Papias; thus the strongest link in the chain of 
tradition connecting our First Gospel with the apostle Matthew gives 
way. 

There is, however, much material in Matthew not paralleled in 
Mark, in fact the latter supplied only about one-half the material 
of the First Gospel. Were there source-materials available for the 
non-Markan sections? The preface of Luke suggests the existence 
of a variety of documents: “Many have taken in hand to draw up 
a narrative concerning the matters which have been fulfilled among 
us even as they, who from the beginning were ministers and eyewit- 
nesses of the word, delivered them unto us” (Luke 1:1f.). Refer- 
ence has already been made to Papias’ mention of a collection of 
“sayings” (Adyia, logia), and since, as shown above, this cannot be 
identified with our Gospel of Matthew, it is often held to be the source 
from which the common non-Markan material of Matthew and Luke 
was drawn. Thus Mark and the logia are thought to be the chief 
if not the only literary sources used in the composition of the First 
Gospel. 

But it is difficult to determine with certainty what was derived 
from this source. The content of the document is not known, though 
several attempts have been made to reconstruct it. Reconstruction 
is easy where Matthew and Luke agree verbally, but where they differ 
widely in phraseology, where they give parallel matter in different 
settings, or where each has material not found in any other gospel, 
the problem of the source becomes complicated. The Jogia must 
have had a very heterogeneous content if it supplied the writers of 
Matthew and Luke with all information not derived from Mark, and 
if it was a single orderly document their failure to follow it more 
accurately is difficult to explain. 
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Examining the problem more closely, there are seen to be three 
types of non-Markan material in Matthew: (1) sections which agree 
closely with parallels in Luke, (2) passages which have a free parallel 


in Luke, and (3) material not contained in any other gospel. 


The 


first class of passages may be illustrated as follows: 


Matt. 11:4 f. 

And Jesus answered and said unto 
them, Go and tell John what things ye 
hear and see: the blind receive their 
sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf hear, and the dead 
are raised up, and the poor have the gospel 
preached to them. 


LUKE 7:22 

And he answered and said unto them, 
Go and tell John what things ye have 
seen and heard: the blind receive their 
sight, the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised up, the poor have the gospel 
preached to them. 


Where language and thought are so nearly identical one gospel must 
have borrowed from the other, or each must have carefully copied 
a common document. 

Against supposing that Matthew used Luke (or vice versa) are 
their numerous disagreements. ‘They sometimes cover the same 
period with entirely different narratives, as in the accounts of Jesus’ 
infancy; they often set parallel material in very different contexts, 
e.g., in Matthew the “sermon” stands at the very beginning of 
Jesus’ Galilean ministry while according to Luke it follows a series 
of activities which supply a more natural occasion and motive; and 
they usually differ in their alterations of, or additions to, the common 
source, Mark. It is true that in a few instances they agree against 
Mark, e. g., (italicizing the agreements), 

Matt. 26:67 f. 
Then did they 


MARK 14:65 LUKE 22:63 f. 


And the men 
that held him 


And some began 
spit in his face to spit on him 

mocked him 
and to cover his face 
and to buffet him and beat him 


and they blindfolded him 


and buffet him 


and some smote him 


saying and to say unto him and asked him saying 


Prophesy unto us Prophesy Prophesy 
thou Christ 
who is he who is he 


that struck thee that struck thee 


and the officers re- 
ceived him with blows 
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This verbal identity of Matthew and Luke, in diverging from Mark, 
might at first sight seem to imply a direct dependence of one upon 
the other, but the independent divergences from Mark in this same 
section are against the supposition. These are much more prominent 
than the agreements, and render the theory of interdependence very 
improbable. Grounds for assuming a direct literary relationship 
between Matthew and Luke, whether in Markan or in non-Markan 
sections, are indeed scanty. Some source other than Luke must 
be looked to for the non-Markan source-material of Matthew. 

What was found in this source, and how was it used? It is notice- 
able that the passages in Matthew which are closely paralleled in 
Luke do not stand in any particular part df the First Gospel, but 
are distributed throughout the non-Markan sections. A few repre- 
sentative instances are the account of the Baptist’s preaching (Matt. 
3:7-10; Luke 3:7-9), Jesus’ temptation (Matt. 4:1-11; Luke 
4:1-12), several paragraphs in the Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 
5:25 f.; 6:9-13; 6:19-21; 6:22f.; 6:24; 7:3-5; 7:7-I1; 7:24-27 
compared, respectively, with Luke 12:57-59; 11:2-4; 12:33 f.; 
11:34-30; 16:13; 6:41 f.; 11:9-13; 6:48 f.), the poverty of the 
Son of Man (Matt. 8:19-22; Luke 9:57-60), Jesus’ discourse con- 
cerning John the Baptist (Matt. 11:2-19; Luke 7:18-35), woes upon 
the Galilean cities (Matt. 11:21-23a; Luke 10:13-15), request for 
a sign (Matt. 12:39-45; Luke 11:24-32), the widow’s mites (Matt. 
12:41-44; Luke 21:1-4), the blessedness of the disciples (Matt. | 
13:16 f.; Luke 10:23 f.), God’s interest in man’s salvation (Matt. 
18:12-14; Luke 15:4-7), lament over Jerusalem (Matt. 23: 37-39; 
Luke 13:34 f.), the faithful and unfaithful servants (Matt. 24: 45-51; 
Luke 12:42-46). It would seem that this source-material was 
fairly comprehensive in its scope. 

An examination of the above references also shows that Matthew 
and Luke do not preserve any common fixed order in the arrangement 


3 Other explanations are offered. The form of Mark used by Matthew and Luke 
has been thought to be earlier (an Urmarcus) than ours, and so the source of the agree- 
ments in Matthew and Luke. But the disagreements of Matthew and Luke count 
against this theory. Perhaps it is safer to suppose the agreements to be partly acciden- 
tal, partly due to independent intentional changes made for a like reason by each 
evangelist, and partly the result of early scribal tendencies to make the gospels agree 
verbally in similar passages. As Matthew and Luke were more used than Mark, this 
last influence sometimes affected them and left Mark unchanged. 
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of this material. On the other hand, an alteration of the sequence 
of sections when Mark is being used is comparatively infrequent;* so 
since the non-Markan source is thus variously distributed in Matthew 
and in Luke, perhaps it had not the same fixity of form as Mark. 
In fact one might doubt whether it came into the evangelists’ hands 
as a single document. A plurality of documents is suggested by Luke 
1:2 f., and each evangelist’s method of handling the material fits this 
supposition. The other alternative is either to regard the source as a 
very comprehensive document from which each gospel-writer selected 
only a portion, or to regard it as a brief collection of loosely connected 
traditions which each writer freely rearranged and supplemented. 
Most scholars think that the principal document—and many hold 
that there was only one—answers to the Jogia of Papias.° 


4 Changes in Mark’s order occur occasionally in Luke, as when the visit of Jesus’ 
relatives (Luke 8: 19-21; Mark 3: 31-35) is placed after instead of before the group of 
Markan parables. Mention of the Baptist’s imprisonment is made in Luke at the 
close of the account of his preaching (Luke 3: 19 f.) instead of later as in Mark 6:17 ff., 
and there is some variation in the paragraphing in the Lukan narrative of the supper 
and the trial. The writer of Matthew has also taken some liberty to suit his scheme 
of grouping like materials, thus the cursing of the fig tree (Mark 11:12-14) and the 
conversation about the withered fig tree (Mark 11: 20-25) have been placed together 
(Matt. 20:18-22). Virtually only three other changes have been made in Matthew, 
that is, three groups of material have been differently located, but within each group the 
sequence of Mark has usually been preserved. A group of eight incidents (8: 1-4, 14-17; 
g:1-8, 9-13, 14-17; 12:1-8, 9-14, 15-21) is placed too late as compared with Mark, 
having been pushed down in the scheme because the sermon was introduced too early. 
With one exception (8:1-4, which ‘is made the first miracle in Capernaum, since the 
first miracle of Mark has been condensed with Mark 5:1-20) the order of Mark is 
preserved within the entire group. A second group (8: 23-34; 9: 18-26; 9:35—1I1:1) 
is placed earlier than in Mark, though keeping again within the group the Markan order. 
Lastly, a single incident (8: 19-22) is placed earlier than in Mark. Thus the changes 
in Matthew are confined to chapters 8-12, where a series of Markan incidents has been 
grouped, following the grouping of teachings in the Sermon on the Mount, but without 
any remarkable deviation from the original order of the individual incidents. 

5 The so-called ‘‘two-document”’ hypothesis, which regards Mark and the logia 
as the principal sources of the Synoptic Gospels was worked out in its essential features 
as early as 1838 by Weisse (Die evangelische Geschichte) and Wilke (Der Urevangelist), 
but it did not win any general acceptance until the appearance of H. Holtzmann’s 
Synoptische Evangelien in 1863. With slightly varying details it was advocated by 
Weizsiicker in 1864 and B. Weiss in 1872, and since then it has been the dominant 
theory especially in Germany. But the non-Markan source is still much discussed. 
It is now commonly referred to as Q (Quelle) rather than Jogia (‘“‘sayings’’) in order 
to avoid prejudging its content, about which there is still much uncertainty. Burton 
(Principles of Literary Criticism, 1904) assigns the material to three documents: (1) 
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There are yet other sections of Matthew where the resemblance 
to Mark or to Luke is too remote to suggest a common source (e.g., 
Matthew’s nativity narrative as compared with that of Luke), and 
still other passages for which no parallels exist. How did these 
originate? It should be remembered that the first evangelist was 
capable of independent work as an editor and author. His alterations 
of, and supplements to, both the Markan and the non-Markan parallels 
have made this fact evident. When it suited his purpose he copied 
Mark verbatim, while at other times he changed the language or 
made additions freely. Probably the other source or sources were 
treated similarly, and possibly many sections peculiar to Matthew 
are largely independent compositions, though of course they may 
often be based upon such floating traditions as could be picked up 
at the time. It may also be true that the author of Matthew made 
larger use than the third evangelist did of some of their common 
material, nor is the existence of independent written sources out of 
the question.° 
' Thus it appears that the chief elements in the formation of the 
First Gospel are: (1) Mark in essentially its present form, which 
supplied much of the content and practically the whole narrative 
framework of Matthew; (2) another source, copied copiously in Luke 
as well as in Matthew yet freely adapted to the needs of each writer. 
At present it is not certain whether all this material circulated in a 
single document, or whether it was found in two or more documents; 
(3) other materials, some of which may have been derived from written 
sources and some from floating traditions; (4) the contribution of the 
writer who, as author and editor, so presented his materials as to 
make them meet the specific needs of his own day. 
the Jogia of Papias, (2) an account of the Perean ministry, and (3) a Galilean source, 
while other minor sources supplied the material peculiar to Matthew or to Luke. Har- 
nack (Sayings of Jesus, 1908) prefers the theory of a single document, brief in compass. 
He would grant that some matter found only in Matthew or Luke may have been 
derived from Q, yet this cannot be said with certainty of any passage ‘“‘except the para- 
ble of the mustard seed” (p. 185). B. Weiss, Die Quellen der synoptischen Ueber- 


lieferung, 1908), as on former occasions, contends for a more comprehensive content 


for Q. 


6 About one-fifth of the First Gospel is not paralleled in Mark or Luke, and con- 
sists of both narratives and discourses. Burton traces much of this material to the 
logia of Papias, a document which, it is thought, was used by the first evangelist only. 
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This last consideration suggests that the author’s purpose was an 
important factor in his work. The meaning of many passages, as well 
as the significance of the book as a whole, cannot be grasped if the 
distinctive interest which guided the author is overlooked; nor can the 
origin of the book be fully understood apart from the end it was meant 
to serve. Probably no gospel-writer aimed to be a mere chronicler; 
he also sought to edify. In Luke 1:4 and John 20:31 this aim is 
explicitly stated, but the readers of Mark and Matthew would easily 
recognize a similar intention on the part of these writers. In Matthew 
this purpose is shown in the selection and arrangement of material, 
particularly in traits peculiar to this gospel. For example, the sub- 
ject-matter is arranged topically thus showing a desire to supply a 
handbook for use in the community, the interests of the church as an 
organization sometimes stand out prominently, much stress falls 
upon the opposition to Judaism, and certain Christian doctrines are 
much emphasized. In general the purpose is argumentative and 
apologetic, with special reference to the interests of the Jewish Chris- 
tianchurch. Harnack tersely states it thus: “The Gospel of Matthew 
was written as an apology against the objections and calumnies of 
the Jews, which were soon also adopted by the gentiles. This evan- 
gelist alone has a distinct interest in Jesus’ teaching as such; he 
instructs, he proves, and all the while he keeps the church well in the 
foreground” (Luke the Physician, p. 167). 

Fundamental to the general aim of a gospel-writer is the historical 
situation which determined his purpose, and which must be under- 
stood in order to appreciate the real aim of his work. In all proba- 
bility all the evangelists were actuated by a desire to meet certain 
historical exigencies, and so wrote with a practical interest uppermost, 
therefore an author’s purpose should be examined in the light of 
current events. When thus studied, many features of Matthew come 
to stand out more clearly, the writer’s problems are seen to be forced 
upon him by circumstances, and while they were not necessarily new 
they were still living issues. Some of the outstanding events in early 
Christian history, as they influenced the composition of the First 
Gospel, may be briefly sketched: 

1. The new community early developed an organic life of its own 
for which it needed rites, ceremonies, and rules, as the custom had 
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been in Judaism. Noother evangelist felt this demand quite so 
keenly, or took such pains to meet it, as did the writer of Matthew. 
He alone refers to the community as a “church,”’ the agency by which 
the work of Jesus is to be carried to completion (16:18) and the ulti- 
mate authority in matters of discipline (18:17). He collects Jesus’ 
teachings into a new law for the guidance of conduct (chaps. 5-7), 
he gives the typical prayer in its most elaborate form (6:9-13; cf. 
Luke 11: 2-4), and he alone records the Trinitarian baptismal formula 
(28:19). 

2. Soon the new community encountered opposition, first from 
Jews and later from gentiles. The first evangelist took a strong 
stand against the Jews, but purely on the ground of their hostility 
to Christianity—his own point of view seems to have been that of the 
Jewish Christian. He greatly multiplies the number of Jesus’ woes 
against the religious leaders in Judaism (chap. 23), whom he calls 
hypocrites (occurring 13 times in Matthew and rarely elsewhere) and 
workers of “lawlessness” (7:23; 13:41; 23:28); and the point of 
certain parables peculiar to this gospel is the exclusion of the Jews 
(21:33-46; 22:7, 11-14; 23:36, 38; 24:2). 

3. The occasion called for special stress upon certain doctrines 
of Christianity. The writer gives much attention to these and shows 
himself skilful in refuting current criticisms and in formulating posi- 
tive arguments. He answers some criticisms of the resurrection faith 
by adding to Mark the account of the sealing of the tomb and the 
guard at the sepulcher (27:62-66; 28:11-15; cf. Justin, Dialog. 
17, 108). One of his greatest contributions is his elaboration of the 
argument from prophecy, in which he surpasses all the other evan- 
gelists. His intention from the very beginning of his book is to show 
that recent happenings have come to pass “that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the Lord through the prophet” (1:22; 2:15, 
Above all, Jesus is the Messiah in whom all messianic prophecies 
have come to fulfilment. 

4. In contrast with Jewish rejection, the evangelist aims to show 
that Christians are the true Israel. Their new law supersedes and 
transcends the Mosaic commands (5:21-48; 9:14-17; 15:10-20; 
19:8); the Jews had forfeited their right to divine favor by rejecting 
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Jesus whose efforts had been almost exclusively directed toward them 
(10:5 f.; 15:24; cf. 10:23; 19:28), and whose work had perfected 
the true Judaism (5:17-20; 23:23); 24:20). Jesus himself had 
warned them against the sin of refusal (8:11 f.; 12:38-45) and had 
plainly declared its result in God’s rejection of the nation (21: 33-46, 
etc.). 

5. Another historical circumstance, which balanced the idea of 
the Jews’ rejection, was the fact of gentile missions. In view of this 
work the writer aims to show the universal element in the new faith. 
Jésus’ work was primarily and almost exclusively for Jews, yet their 
rejection of him was anticipated and the way was prepared for the 
worldwide missionary activity that had become a reality in the writer’s 
own day. ‘Thus side by side with the particularistic elements (as in 
10:5 f., 23; 15:24; 19:28) go also universal ideas: many shall come 
from the east and the west (8:11 f.), the gospel story is to be told 
throughout the world (24:14; 26:13), and all nations are to be dis- 
cipled (28:19; see also 21:28—22:16). 

6. The political situation in Palestine also strongly influenced 
primitive Christianity. Those were trying days for both Christian 
and non-Christian Jews. The former belonged to the Quietist party 
and brought no little reproach upon themselves because they retired 
across the Jordan to Pella when they saw that the fall of Jerusalem 
was inevitable. The reader of our First Gospel would find much 
here to meet his needs during the days of trouble which followed. 
He would be reminded that Jesus had championed the doctrine of 
non-resistance, had told his disciples of the gentile persecutor whom 
they were not to fear, and had promised a supernatural consummation 
of the kingdom—a hope sufficient to carry the believer safely through 
all distressing circumstances. Thus an elaborate apocalyptic pro- 
gramme for the future was presented in order to offset any tendency 
on the part of Jewish Christians to lose courage because of the fall of 
the “ Holy City,” or because of other reverses in those perplexing times. 

How far the purpose, or purposes, which actuated our first evan- 
gelist immediately affected the composition of the gospel, it is difficult 
to say. No doubt much of his material was ready at hand, but it is 
not impossible that he was personally responsible for the composition 
of more than is usually imagined. Take, for instance, his interest 
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in showing how Old Testament scripture had come to fulfilment in 
Christian times. This led to a deliberate change in the Markan 
narrative of Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem where two animals are intro- 
duced instead of one, so as to make the quotation of Zech. 9:9 appro- 
priate (Matt. 21:1-7). The writer’s interest in Old Testament types 
may have stimulated him to further literary activity on his own account 
though the immediate proof of this may not now be available. It may 
have been a similar motive that led him to make Bethlehem the birth- 
place of Jesus (1:5 f.), to mention a flight into Egypt (1:1°), or to 
tell of Herod’s slaughter of the children (1:17 f.). However this may 
be, a true interpretation of the gospel is impossible without a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the author’s purpose; and doubtless the origin 
of the book owes much to his creative genius guided by the specific 
interests which the circumstances of his day forced upon him. 
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ANCIENT JEWISH VIEWS OF THE MESSIAH 


REV. PROFESSOR EDWARD A. WICHER, D.D. 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, Cal. 


II 


There were within the party of the Pharisees, besides the devotees 
of the Law, those quietists who had neither the inclination nor the 
time for the technical study of theology, but who in their conduct 
aimed at a heart-felt obedience to God’s will, and in their devotion 
sought a more intimate fellowship with God than the scribal type of 
piety provided. They could not be satisfied with a God so far 
removed from the world as was the Jehovah of the Pharisees; they 
yearned to see him, they hungered and thirsted after his righteous- 
ness. Their religion was apocalyptic, not legal. Their divergences 
from the scribes were more a matter of emphasis than of differing 
doctrines. While they would have assented to the propositions con- 
tained in the above statement, they would at the same time have been 
inclined to dwell upon the supernatural, mystical elements of the 
Pharisaic hope. Indeed they did not care to have a hope that was 
too definite. They preferred not to know the programme of the king- 
dom. The following points will indicate to us the differences between 
their views and those of their more learned compatriots. 

1. With the quietist it was a fundamental principle that all things 
occurred by the will of God. Thus the overthrow of Israel, the siege 
and capture of the walls of Jerusalem, the defilement of the daughters 
of Jerusalem, the insane delusion of the rulers as of men who were 
drunk with wine, the laying-waste of the throne of David, and the 
scattering of the tribes to the confines of earth, were not only permitted 
by God, but even ordained for the discipline (avéeta)' of the people. 
Thus God was forever justified and the righteous would await his 
manifestation with patience. 

2. The advent of the Messiah and the deliverance he was to effect 
depended wholly upon God. “Behold, O Lord, and raise up unto 

- Ps. Sol. 18 4; 2:24. 
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them their king, the Son of David, in the time which thou, O God, 
knowest, that he may reign over Israel thy servant; and guide him 
with strength that he may break in pieces them that rule unjustly.”? 

3. The Messiah would not contend with earthly weapons; he 
would not put his trust in horse or rider or bow, nor would he multiply 
unto himself gold and silver for war, nor by ships would he gather 
confidence for the day of battle; he would not lift up his hand nor use 
a spear, nor any vessel of war, but he would send forth as it were a 
flash of fire from his mouth and consume his adversaries. And this 
power, according to the author of the magnificent seventeenth Psalm 
of Solomon, dwelt in his holiness, which became a more than efficient 
substitute for all material might. 


For he shall smite the earth with the word of his mouth even for evermore. 

He shall bless the people of the Lord with wisdom and gladness. 

He himself also is pure from sin, so that he may rule a mighty people, and 
rebuke princes and overthrow sinners by the might of his word. 

And he shall not faint all his days, because he leaneth upon his God; for God 
shall cause him to be mighty in his spirit of holiness, and wise through the counsel 
of understanding, with might and righteousness. 

And the blessing of the Lord is with him in might, and his hope in the Lord 
shall not faint. 

And who can stand against him ? he is mighty in his works and strong in the 
fear of God. 


According to IV Ezra the might of the Messiah was in the fire of 
the divine law, by means of which he would overthrow his adversaries. 
In those parts of the Apocalypse of Baruch which are of later date, we 
have a much more vigorous Messiah, who smites and slays, but has 
this in common with the Messiah of the earlier sections of the same 
book that he acts alone. 

4. While he executes judgment upon his enemies, and especially 
upon the kings who have oppressed the poor of his people, this judg- 
ment will be largely in the nature of a nemesis of justice that will 
overtake the guilty ones. 

-5. His kingdom would embrace Jews only. The quietist of the 
land had no place in his system for an ingathering of the gentiles in 
equal privilege with the elect. Abraham and his sons had been 
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called of God to be a peculiar people, and a peculiar people to the 
end they must remain. 

Over against the quietists there stood in sharpest opposition the 
Zealots, who in the time of Christ were scarcely yet to be reckoned 
outside the ranks of the Pharisees, but who in the next generation 
became the vehement opponents of the peace party of the Pharisees 
within the beleaguered city of Jerusalem. With them lies the responsi- 
bility for the destruction of the temple, the scattering of the remnant 
of the nation, and the dissolution of all immediate hopes. That 
they were already active in the time of Christ is shown by the words 
in which he foretells the inevitable outcome of their seditious conduct. 

The fundamental doctrine of the Zealot messianism was that 
Jehovah himself was King, and this conviction was sustained by a 
multitude of Old Testament passages, messianically interpreted, in 
which the advent of the kingdom was involved in the personal coming 
of Jehovah. 

But the historical event which, more than any other, caused the 
Old Testament passages to flourish and bear fruit was the defection 
of John Hyrcanus, who taught many godly Israelites that it is better 
to trust in Jehovah than to put confidence in princes. And indeed 
from this time onward we have many indications of an expectation 
of a kingdom without an earthly king. In the sections of the Book 
of Enoch which include chaps. 1-36 and g1—104, there is no Messiah. 
Jehovah himself is Judge and Avenger. But if it be averred in 
opposition to the interpretation here given that these passages from 
the Book of Enoch refer not to national aspirations but to the passing 
of the world-order and the inauguration of the eternal order, we 
would reply that the common man did not always distinguish between 
present things and last things. Certainly the Zealot drew from these 
eschatological books the materials for a present programme. 

In the minds of the ZeaJots if Jehovah were King there could be 
no place fora Roman ruler. Away with Rome! Destroy its godless 
power over Israel! Let Jehovah’s rule be seen! Let the law -hold 
sway! It was intolerable that the sons of Abraham, members of the 
chosen race, should be in bondage to any heathen power. Thus 
those nationalistic ideas, which all the people recognized as having 
a legitimate place in the messianic hope, were by the Zealots elevated 
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to the place of supreme importance. The one immediate task was 
to destroy Rome. And the chief difference of opinion between them 
and the masses of the people was that they would not wait for Jehovah 
to act, but were confident that if they should at once undertake a 
work so completely in harmony with the divine purpose their God 
himself would be bound to see it to a prosperous issue. Even in 
the utter extremity of the desperate resistance maintained by the 
besieged Jews against the enraged Romans, the former still looked 
for some awful, portentous manifestation of the divine might which 
would destroy the besiegers and give the victory to the army of their 
God. 

We now turn to the Essenes, who in many respects were the anti 
thesis of the Sadducees. They hated court life and loved the wilder- 
ness; they carried their abhorrence of the city to such a length that 
they would not even visit Jerusalem at the times of the great feasts. 
Nevertheless they paid their temple dues. Their peculiar practices 
and doctrines lie outside of the scope of this article except as they 
are directly connected with their messianic views. But it is evident 
that their conception of the Christ was determined by their whole 
view of life. In the present connection the following points cover all 
that is of first importance: 

1. The Essenes, originating in the later Maccabaean period, in 
an opposition to the hellenizing tendencies of the court party, present 
an exaggerated and one-sided development of the Levitical law of 
purification, and are thus a legitimate Jewish sect. 

2. Their striving after ceremonial cleanliness made them espe- 
cially susceptible to the influence of Persian asceticism, and led them 
to accept the doctrine of an essential opposition between matter and 
spirit and to accommodate their practices to those of eastern sects of 
devotees. 

3. Their asceticism included the denial of the validity of animal 
sacrifices and the substitution of sacrifices of their own. Whatever 
the latter may be, they involve an opposition to the shedding of 
blood, and, by implication, to the whole Levitical priesthood and 
ritual. 

4. In consequence of their doctrine of purification they held 
themselves rigidly aloof from all persons who did not partake of their 
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own righteousness. They became the most exclusive of Jewish sects. 
Entrance to their membership was hedged about with a twofold 
probation, and the highest rank was open only to those who had 
passed middle life and given proofs of being able to preserve the 
Holy Name in perfect purity. 

5. As a result of their separateness from the world and the defile- 
ment that is in the world, they hoped to attain a special divine revela- 
tion. Their religion was mystical, apocalyptic, and esoteric. 

The natural issue of such a religion was that its worshipers moved 
about in a world of dreams and visions. ‘They had no interest in the 
political movements of the age in which they lived. They passed 
frugal, laborious lives in the wilderness; and far from the crowded 
hives of humanity, their lusts and shames, they fed their own pale 
fires of devotion in the fellowship of worship of a mystic God. 

Their mysticism appealed to Philo, as did many other character- 
istics not referred to here. But it is significant that neither in Philo 
nor in the Essenes did the contemplative religion produce any yearn- 
ing for a kingdom of God in this world, or for the advent of a Messiah 
who would embody the ideal of the theocracy in visible presence 
among men. 

Lightfoot, at the close of his article upon the Essenes, tells us that 
they could not have a messianic hope because they did not believe 
in the resurrection of the body. But this statement cannot longer be 
accepted by us; because, in the first place, Hippolytus in a passage 
which, when examined in the light of the corresponding passage in 
Josephus, is seen evidently to contain an early and trustworthy tradi- 
tion, tells us that they did believe in the resurrection of the body. 
And, in the second place, the messianic idea was not primarily 
eschatological at all, but national; and it was only when the expecta- 
tion of an actual, national kingdom failed that the idea took on an 
eschatological character. In the case of the Essenes, as it was earlier 
with Plato and later with Augustine, the failure of hope in the earthly 
visible state led to a yearning for, which easily became an expectation 
of, a kingdom of God, eternal in the heavens. The Essenes possessed 
all the Jewish doctrine necessary to a messianic hope. ‘They believed 
in the immortality of the soul and the reality of the life tocome. And 
even their withdrawal from political affairs did not at first imply that 
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they lacked interest in the welfare of the state, but simply that they 
despaired of realizing the kingdom of God under the existing forms 
of political activity. For them the kingdom was nothing that could 
be established through political or ecclesiastical institutions. It must 
be revealed from God out of heaven. It must come in a catastrophe 
in which all lower instrumentalities would be paralyzed. God 
himself would establish righteousness. And here we have reached 
ground that is identical with that occupied by the quietist Pharisee. 

But in another aspect the Essenes and Pharisees of every phase 
stood far apart. The former would exclude from their view every- 
thing of a priestly nature. A sect opposed to the sacrifice of blood 
could not hold to a priestly Messiah. The apocalyptic, or as they 
conceived it, the prophetic element, would necessarily be given the 
prominence. 

The foregoing statement of the various conflicting Jewish views 
has already made clear to us in part the divergent view of the Master. 
In his messianic consciousness there is apparently no single element 
that cannot be paralleled somewhere in Jewish literature. But he 
is most independent in his use of existing materials. He‘lays a new 
emphasis and gives a new proportion to all that he touches. And 
as we look more closely we perceive that the conception of the Suffer- 
ing Servant of Jehovah, which was almost wholly ignored by his 
contemporaries, became the central and formative fact of his spiritual 
development. The stone which the builders rejected became the 
head-stone of the corner. 
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THE JESUS OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL 


REV. EDWARD DAY 
Wichita, Kan. 


In a recent number of the Biblical World 1 called attention to 
individual utterances put in the mouth of Jesus by the author of the 
Fourth Gospel which seem to be reminiscent of certain sayings of 
his found in the Synoptic Gospels. The fact that there are very few 
such utterances was made evident; and the conclusion was reached 
that the Fourth Gospel cannot be depended on as an authority in 
an attempt to set forth the thought of Jesus as a teacher. There is 
another side of the Jesus who is presented to us in this Alexandrian 
gospel that needs more attention than it has received, the side that has 
to do with his conception of his own person and mission, especially 
the latter, although it is very difficult to separate the two. Scholars 
have often noted the fact that the author of this gospel represents 
Jesus as alluding to himself in words that are in striking harmony 
with his conception of him as a supernatural personage, the Divine 
Logos; but they have not sufficiently set forth the fact that the author’s 
Jesus is wanting in pity for the poor and compassion for the sick and 
the maimed, that in short he is far removed from anything that may be 
characterized as humanitarian. 

The Jesus of the Synoptic Gospels is nothing if he is not humani- 
tarian in his sympathies and in his everyday ministries. How often 
we read of him that he was moved with compassion (€o7AayyvicOn) ! 
Now it is the widow of Nain, the body of whose only son is being borne 
to the burial (Luke 7:13); again it is the blind men by the wayside 
near Jericho (Matt. 20:34); yet again it is the famished multitude 
(Matt. 15:32). The maimed and the sick seem to have specially 
stirred the fountains of his pity (Matt. 14:14). But he was also 
moved because the common people, the masses, as we would say, 
were woefully wanting in leadership, because they were like unshep- 
herded sheep (Matt. 9:36; cf. Mark 6:34). So largely was Jesus’ 
ministry one of alleviation or of cure of the physically broken that we 
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read frequently of such unfortunates finding their way to him or being 
brought to him in large numbers (Matt. 4:24; Mark 6:55). Every 
allowance may be made for the growth of legends having to do with 
stories of Jesus’ wonderful cures; nevertheless it must be admitted 
that he seems to have been one who, according to the earlier gospel 
narratives, was most deeply moved in the presence of those suffering 
from physical maladies. Nor did he, according to the Synoptic 
Gospels, ignore the poor, for he is frequently pictured as very sym- 
pathetic in his treatment of such. As he conceived of it his gospel 
was a message specially addressed to them (Matt. 11:5; Luke 4:18; 
7:22). He had no money to give them, save as it may now and then 
have been taken from their common purse as a loosely organized 
band of itinerants; but he encouraged those possessed of means to 
relieve the needy (Matt. 19:21; Luke 14:13, 21). ‘Though we may 
admit that the gospels reveal traces of Ebionitic coloring, surely the 
Third Gospel does, we still must assert that Jesus was profoundly 
concerned for the poor. It is a significant fact that can never be 
ignored by students of the life of Jesus that when John sent an embassy 
of inquiry Jesus welcomed its members and after they had been given 
sufficient time to get the gist of his message and form an unbiased 
conception of his ministry he sent them back to John with the sug- 
gestion that they tell him that at his hands the blind are made to 
see, the lame to walk, the deaf to hear, the lepers are cleansed, the 
dead are raised, and to the poor the gospel is preached (Luke 7:22). 
So also is it significant that the disciples whom Jesus sent forth were 
charged to perform substantially the same ministries (Matt. 10:8; 
cf. Luke 10:9). 

Again we should not fail to note as most characteristic of the 
ministry of Jesus, as it is set forth in the Synoptic Gospels, his endeavor 
to reach and recover to society those who were looked upon, not 
without good reasons, as outcasts, the publicans or taxgatherers, the 
professional prostitutes, and those who belonged to the criminal 
classes, the sinners, as they were called. He not only believed that 
the publicans could be redeemed (Luke 19:9, 10; Matt. 21:31, 32); 
but he also believed that there were reputable men among them 
(Luke 18: 1off.). He was happy to have publicans and members of 
other classes outside the pale of the supposedly reputable society of 
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his day come to him and enjoy his ministry. Nor did he shrink from 
being known as the friend of such (Matt. 9:10, 11; 11:19). When 
upon occasion he was charged with keeping company with such out- 
casts he defended himself by remarking that they, rather than the 
sound or whole, needed him. Upon another occasion when rebuked 
by the Pharisees for eating with publicans and sinners he excused 
himself by uttering that marvelous trinity of parables having to do 
with the lost (Luke 15: 1ff.). 

But Jesus was also sympathetic in his treatment of widows (Mark 
12:42, 43; Luke 4:26; 7:12); while children found in him one in 
whom they could most lovingly confide. Modern students of child- 
nurture find Jesus’ treatment of childhood most sane and inspiring. 
Not a least hint of the Calvinistic conception of such life as unre- 
generate and depraved can we find in Jesus’ attitude just here. Chil- 
dren are his little ones, a hope, a joy, an inspiration to him always. 
Most tender and loving is he when among them; and this is saying 
much for one whose ministry was in the open where children are most 
likely to be found and where they are bound to interrupt if not to 
annoy. 

In the Fourth Gospel we find not a trace of such humanitarianism 
as we have found abundant evidences of in the other gospels. Not 
once is Jesus spoken of as manifesting pity or compassion. He does 
not inculcate either; nor does he appear as so much as noticing either. 
The very words are wanting. Even the sick are not mentioned; nor 
are the maimed or otherwise afflicted, save in a few stories of miracles. 
And these are given in a way thoroughly characteristic of the gospel. 
There is no suggestion of compassion on the part of Jesus for the 
impotent man whom he is said to have healed at the Pool of Bethesda. 
He appears to have healed him in defiance of the sabbath laws of 
the Jews as though to arouse their enmity by making them conscious 
of his power. The blind man was restored because he, Jesus, must 
work the work of God and because he must reveal his oneness as a 
worker with God. The fact that the man finally worshiped him 
is mentioned as though it were the climax of the story (9:38). The 
nobleman’s son was healed as though either to provoke or perchance 
to reward unusual faith in him (4:46-54). We are told that Jesus 
manifested his glory by the miracle of Cana (2:11). No intimation 
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is there that he was personally concerned over the chagrin of him who 
gave the feast because the old wine was running short. Too much 
may easily be made of the fact that he is said to have wept at the 
grave of Lazarus; for he tells his friends he is glad he was not present 
earlier (11:15). Lazarus’ death was conceived of as furnishing him 
a supreme occasion. Even the story of his feeding the multitude is 
without a hint of compassion on his part. It is introduced by a 
mathematical discussion between him and Philip which is calculated 
to reveal how utterly improbable it would be for the disciples to 
attempt to feed them by resorting to common methods of supply 
(6:5ff.). It certainly is noteworthy, for it is thoroughly in keeping 
with the character of this Fourth Gospel, that in the story of Jesus’ 
walking to his imperiled disciples upon the Sea of Galilee the comfort- 
ing assurance found in both Matthew and Mark, “ Be of good cheer,” 
is wanting. We have only the startling announcement: “It is I; be 
not afraid,”’ as though knowledge of his presence were enough with- 
out the words of sweet assurance. 

Thus we see that Jesus’ miracles, according to this gospel, find 
their occasion in him rather than in man’s suffering or need. They 
are signs, works wrought to bear witness of him (5:36; 10:25). We 
are told that early in his ministry many in Jerusalem believed in his 
name because of the miracles they witnessed (2:23). But nowhere 
throughout the gospel is there any mention of the sick or maimed 
being brought to him as a healer who might be expected to have pity 
upon them. He appears as too exalted a personage to be touched 
with pity for the unfortunate, or even to have compassion upon 
human frailty and sin. Early in his ministry, as here pictured, he is 
said to have asserted not “ Ye hereafter shall see the sick healed, the 
maimed restored, and the poor gladdened,” but “Hereafter ye shall 
see heaven open, and the angels of God ascending and descending 
upon the Son of Man” (1:51). 

In this gospel the publicans and harlots do not appear.’ There is 
nothing about the author’s conception of Jesus to lead us to suppose 
that he thought it possible for him to be interested in such outcasts. 
Even the masses of the common people play but a small part in the 


 Text-criticism has shown that the section (8:1-11) did not originally belong to 
the Fourth Gospel. 
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narrative. Jesus’ interest is in the few rather than the many, in his 
disciples who are supposed to be capable of apprehending his mystical 
thought rather than in those who seemed incapable. Here the poor 
are not ministered unto; and to them the gospel is not preached. 
Only once is he said to have alluded to them and then in the story of 
the anointing, a story found in early tradition ina simpler form. This 
is all the more noteworthy because the words seem so foreign to 
Jesus’ treatment of such unfortunates (12:8). Neither as a class nor 
as individuals do widows come before him as exciting his compassion; 
and not a solitary child brightens the pages of the narrative. If 
Jesus is represented as using the term “little children” endearingly 
in addressing his disciples it may be because in the author’s thought 
their association with the Master has endeared and glorified them 
rather than because he conceived of the term as a common one to 
Jesus. 

But to say that the Jesus of the Fourth Gospel is not the humani- 
tarian of the Synoptic Gospels is to tell but part of the story. 

The Jesus whom we meet in the earlier narratives is one who has 
a passion to serve and to save. He seeks the needy and the outcast 
not only because they move him to compassion but also because he 
feels that it is his mission to serve and to save the lost. He has come 
not to be ministered unto but to minister, he tells his friends (Matt. 
20:28). “I am among you,” he declares upon another occasion, 
“as he that serveth” (Luke 22:27). The very verb “to serve” 
appears in the Fourth Gospel only in a passage in which Jesus is 
represented as speaking of being served rather than of serving (12:26). 
There is, it is true, the story of his washing his disciples’ feet, a story 
which does not elsewhere appear (13:4 ff.).. This symbolic act is 
said to have been performed as an example. It may be considered 
as revealing supreme condescension; but as an example it was 
unhappy, for no self-respecting man would allow anyone but a paid 
menial to perform such services. 

We must not fail to notice that the Jesus who appears in the Fourth 
Gospel as wanting in compassion for the unfortunate and pity for the 
sin-laden is one who is supremely interested in his own person. His is 
a self-centered instead of a world-centered life. What he is and how 
men regard and treat him are of supreme moment. The personal 
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pronouns appear most frequently and most prominently. It is: “I 
came down from heaven;”’ “I came forth from the Father;” “ Before 
Abraham was I am;” “I am not of this world;’”’ I and my Father 
are one;’”’ “Which of you convinceth me of sin?” “Iam the bread 
of heaven;” “I am the light of the world;” “I am the good shep- 
herd;” “Iam the door.” True he alludes to himself as coming not 
to condemn but to save the world (3:17); but here his conception of 
salvation has changed most radically. According to this gospel 
eternal life is to be divinely bestowed upon those who believe in him 
(5:24; 6:27, 40, 47). To do the will of God, or the work of God, 
one has only to believe on him whom he hath sent. This is a mystical 
thought far removed from the noble simplicity of the Synoptic Gospels. 

It has long seemed to many, and will still seem to them, that the 
Fourth Gospel supplements most admirably the other gospels, not 
alone because it gives us the deeper thought of the Master, but also 
because it completes our picture of his person and his mission. It 
may be unwise, if not vain, to antagonize this view; but one thing 
should appear most clearly—that we of today cannot afford to lose 
the humanitarian side of Jesus’ life and ministry as this appears in 
the earlier gospel tradition. Never have the needs of the world been 
known as they are now known; and never has compassion been 
more prized and honored. A passion to serve, and to serve intel- 
ligently and efficiently, possesses many hearts. If Christianity plays 
the part that it ought in the great work of individual recovery and of 
social redemption it will be largely because Christian workers go to 
the Synoptic Gospels rather than to the Fourth Gospel, because they 
see that Jesus was nothing if he was not tender and pitiful and that he 
cared little what men thought of him if only they could be moved to 
do the will of God as reputable members of society and as lovers of 
their fellow-men. 

Students of Tennyson’s life have not failed to notice the happy 
change which came over him during the first two decades of his 
poetic career, a change in the direction of greater simplicity of style 
and of deeper interest in human life. Nowhere is this growing interest 
in life more marked than in his sea poems. The earlier, The Kraken, 
The Merman, The Mermaid, The Sea-Fairies, and The Lotus Eaters 
are poems of pure imagination. Man as man finds in them no place. 
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But in his later poems having to do with the sea the interest is in real 
life. Such poems as Enoch Arden, Sea Dreams, and The Sailor Boy 
pulsate with interest in human life. Its sufferings, its struggles, and 
its aspirations are of supreme concern to the poet. In Jesus’ career 
as a teacher and helper of his fellows there seems to have been no such 
transition. From first to last he was supremely interested in man 
and most tenderly compassionate, as generally he seems to have been 
radiantly optimistic. No greater calamity could befall the Christian 
world than to lose sight of this fact as it would do were it to neglect 
the Jesus of the Synoptic Gospels for the mystical, self-centered Jesus 
of the Fourth Gospel. 
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THE good wishes of a host of Americans will accompany Professor 
George Adam Smith to his new position as Principal of The University 
at Aberdeen, Scotland. This position is filled by royal appointment. 
The special significance of the present appointment lies in the fac that 
no minister of the Free Church has ever before been called to the principal- 
ship of either of the four universities in Scotland, such positions hereto- 
fore having been held by members of the Established Church (Presbyterian). 
During the present academic year Dr. Smith will continue his Old Testa- 
ment teaching in the Free Church College, Glasgow, concurrently with 
the administration of the University at Aberdeen, one hundred and thirteen 
miles away. While the principal’s duties will leave no time for teaching, 
it is to be hoped that Dr. Smith’s valuable Old Testament scholarship will 
not be wholly laid aside from active service. This we should seriously 
deprecate, scarcely regarding the honor of the principalship, great as it 
is, as sufficient compensation for the cessation of that rich series of volumes 
illuminating the Old Testament, which all interpreters now regard as 
indispensable. 


Rev. Ropert Law, M.A., minister of Lauriston Place United Free 
Church, Edinburgh, has succeeded Professor H. A. A. Kennedy, in the 
chair of New Testament at Knox College, Toronto. Professor Kennedy, 
it will be remembered, has returned to Edinburgh, to the professorship 
left vacant by the death of Marcus Dods. Professor Law is already 
known in America through his recent book, The Tests of Life, a study of 
the First Epistle of John. 


FREDERIC GEORGE KENYON has been appointed principal librarian 
of the British Museum, to succeed Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, 
retired. Mr. Kenyon is perhaps best known for his work on Greek papyri, 
for he has edited many important literary texts, and his Palaeography of 
Greek Papyri was the first systematic treatise on the subject. He is better 
known to biblical students as the author of Our Bible and the Ancient 
Manuscripts (1895), and his excellent Handbook to the Textua! Criticism 
of the New Testament (1901). 


Rev. BENJAMIN S. WINCHESTER, D.D., pastor of the Congregational 
Church of Winnetka, IIl., has been elected to the office of educational 
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secretary of the Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, 
and will take up his new work in Boston on January 1. Dr. Winchester is 
a graduate of Williams College and Chicago Theological Seminary. From 
the latter institution he was appointed fellow and studied for two years 
at the University of Halle. Then for a time he was professor at Whitman 
College in the state of Washington, but later returned to the ministry in 
Chicago and vicinity. During his pastorate at Winnetka he transformed 
the Congregational Sunday school into a thoroughly graded school, working 
out original ideas and methods. The skill, experience, and success of this 
achievement led to his selection for the leadership of the Sunday schools of 
the entire denomination. The choice is an excellent one, and guarantees 
that the Congregational Sunday schools will continue to have wise, pro- 
gressive, and efficient guidance. It is the purpose of the society to promote 
the newer ideals and methods of Sunday-school work and to publish 
graded courses of study along the newer lines as rapidly as they can be 
prepared. The Congregational denomination, through Dr. A. E. Dunning 
and others, has been foremost in the movement for Sunday-school progress, 
and the appointment of Dr. Winchester to the educational secretaryship 
gives assurance that this advance position is to be maintained. 


THE next (seventh) General Convention of the Religious Education 
Association is to be held in Nashville, Tenn., on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, March 8, 9, and 10, 1910. The main sessions will be held in 
the Ryman Auditorium, seating six thousand. A strong local committee 
is making elaborate preparations for the convention, which promises to be 
large and important. This will be the first of the annual meetings to be 
held in the South, and a special interest attaches to its welcome there. 
Chancellor Kirkland, of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, is the chair- 
man of the local committee. (Requests for reservations may be sent to 
Rev. Jesse L. Cuninggim, Nashville, Tenn.) Other important southern 
conventions, ministerial and educational, are to be merged into this 
convention of the Religious Education Association, making it one of 
the great events for church and school in the United States during the 
coming year. 

The general theme of the meeting will be ‘‘The Church and Educa- 
tion.” The three evening sessions will have the specific topics: (1) ‘‘The 
Church Educating Itself,” upon which addresses will be given by Professor 
George A. Coe, Ph.D., formerly of Northwestern University, now of the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City, who is president of the 
R. E. A. for the present year; and by President W. H. P. Faunce, D.D., of 
Brown University; President W. D. Mackenzie, D.D., of Hartford Theo- 
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logical Seminary; and Professor H. L. Willett, D.D., of the University 
of Chicago. (2) ‘‘The Church Inspiring the Local Educational Forces,” 
upon which addresses will be given by Bishop Hendrix, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, President Swain of Swarthmore College, and 
others. (3) ‘‘The Church Christianizing National and International 
Ideals,” upon which addresses will be given by President Moffatt, Dean 
Tillett, and others. At the general session on Thursday morning the 
Annual Survey of Progress in Moral and Religious Education will be given 
by Chancellor Kirkland, with the specific subject: ‘‘ Problems and Progress 
of Religicus Education in the South.” He wil] be followed by Professor 
Bruce R. Payne, of the University of Virginia, who will present: ‘‘The 
Next Step Forward.” 

The departmental programmes will be many, varied, and valuable as 
always. The Council will discuss ‘‘The Educational Qualifications of 
Ministers and Church Workers,” with sessions on Tuesday morning and 
afternoon, Wednesday morning, and Thursday afternoon. 


Tue Ann Arbor School of Religion announces forty-one courses of 
biblical and religious study, offered by twenty-two instructors, most of 
them members of the University of Michigan faculties. The organization 
is made up of representatives of nine denominations and of the Students’ 
Christian Association. The courses deal with the Old and New Testa- 
ments, history of religion, practical Christianity, and missions. 


THE GRADED SUNDAY SCHOOL 


THE question of material for the graded Sunday school has become the 
vital issue with all of the great denominational publishing houses. No 
one doubts that the newer educational ideals are fast taking hold of those 
who are engaged in Sunday-school teaching. It will soon be no longer a 
question whether graded lessons should be used, but which of the various 
series of graded lessons published, or which volumes from a series, will 
bring the best results. The pamphlets issued simultaneously by several of 
the large denominational houses containing lessons prepared upon the basis 
of the selections made by the International Lesson Committee, show 
marked advance over the old uniform-lesson system. The lessons will no 
doubt call forth considerable criticism from pedagogical and _ biblical 
experts, but no one will deny that the step taken is in the right direction, 
and that the future will bring improvements in methods and material. 

There has been great hesitancy on the part of the publication societies 
in the matter of the production of these lessons, because of the feeling that 
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the Sunday-school world was not ready for this advance step and that there 
would be a large investment of funds with no adequate returns. This 
attitude, however, has its best answer in the fact that private publishing 
houses are considering it worth while to publish graded textbooks. 

The latest announcements of the Bible-Study Publishing Company of 
Boston, which has for some years published the Bible-Study Union Les- 
sons, present a scheme for a fully graded course of lessons covering some 
very interesting topics. The general characteristics of the new series are 
described as follows: (1) A close and careful adaptation of the lesson 
material and methods of study to the varying capacities of childhood, 
boyhood and girlhood, adolescence, and adult age, so as best to meet the 
religious and moral needs, and develop the possibilities, of each successive 
period; (2) a study of the Bible by the aid of methods that have proved 
most effective in awakening and holding the interest of young people; (3) a 
supplementing of the Bible by such other material from nature-study, 
Christian history, literature, biography, missions, etc., as will best promote 
religious and moral development; (4) a practical application of the teach- 
ings of the Bible to the needs and conditions of modern life, with the aim 
of cultivating social as well as individual morality; (5) a constant endeavor 
to inspire and direct the pupils in giving personal and practical expression 
to moral and religious truth. 

The announcements indicate that one volume for each grade will be 
ready within the present school year. We are glad to see that one of the 
courses definitely announced attempts to cover the field of missions under 
the title, ‘The Conquering Christ,” and that another course deals with 
“Heroes of the Faith,” many of whom are extra-biblical. 

This series is as yet the only one which promises results comparable 
with those secured by the graded textbooks published by the University 
of Chicago Press. It is to be hoped that the publication of textbooks such 
as these two series present, will continue to raise the standard, so that the 
market need not be flooded with inferior material. The graded system will 
be no better than any other unless the actual material put into the hands of 
teachers and pupils is of a high class. We welcome this new graded series 
of the Bible-Study Union and hope for the most hearty and cordial co-opera- 
tion and mutual helpfulness on the part of all who are interested in the 
publication of lessons for the graded Sunday school. 


Book Wediews 


The Historic Exodus. By Orar A. TorrrEEN, PH.D. Researches 
in Biblical Archaeology, Vol. II. Published for the Oriental 
Society of the Western Theological Seminary. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1909. Pp. xxii+339. $2.50. 

The title of this book is a misnomer, for Toffteen contends that there 
were two Exodi. This, however, is a small matter, and might be over- 
looked. But the very first sentence of chap. i is a misstatement of fact, viz., 
“To Professor Wellhausen belongs the distinction of having pointed out 
that the Hexateuch is made up of four great documents, etc.”” Any beginner 
in the study of Old Testament criticism should know that Wellhausen was 
not the originator of this hypothesis. But the misstatement does not 
stop here, for on p. 12, in summing up the critical position, the author 
continues, ‘‘The Hexateuch consists of four great documents, and four only, 
which documents are to be found complete, if only scholarship is keen enough 
to detect traces of them, and to assign them to their respective places. The 
use of the word ‘document’ presupposes that we deal here with a complete 
document, and not with mere fragments.” No critic holds, nor has one 
ever held, the view alleged in the first sentence; and in the second sentence 
a meaning is attached to the word “‘document”’ which it has never had in 
criticism. These two misstatements are constantly referred to in the 
volume as the views of biblical scholars of the critical school. Surely in 
criticizing a hypothesis one should correctly represent that hypothesis. 
Further examples would show that the author has a very imperfect idea 
of the teachings of modern critical scholarship, in spite of his statement on 
p. xi of the Preface, “I claim to be thoroughly cognizant of the views of all 
the more prominent writers bearing upon this work.” 

Professor Toffteen lays himself open to still more serious criticism by 
the use he makes of the material of other scholars without giving them 
proper credit. It is true that he says in the Preface, p. xiv, ‘‘In chaps. ii and 
iii the reader will find that my views often coincide with those of Eerdmans, 
etc.”’; but when one turns to these chapters the name of Eerdmans is not 
mentioned once, although many of his statements are found repeated almost 
verbatim. For example, in Eerdmans’ Die Komposition der Genesis, p. 9, 
we read, “‘Among all the nations, which the earlier and later strata in 
Gen. 10 enumerate for us, it is noteworthy that the Persians are missing. 
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It seems impossible that a writer of the exilic or post-exilic age would pass 
by a people which for the Israel of that time was the most significant.” 
Compare this with p. 17 of our book, ‘‘It seems quite impossible that a 
man in the time of Ezra (444 B. C.), or more especially Ezra himself, if he 
were the author of the P document, could have written a table of nations, 
particularly one of the Aryan nations, without mentioning the Persians, 
who were in his day rulers of Asia.” Again on the same page in Eerdmans’ 
pamphlet we read ‘‘The Jews residing in Babylonia knew very well at that 
time that the Elamites did not belong to the Semites.”” On p. 18 of Toff- 
teen’s book we read, “‘ But in the time of Ezra every Jew living in Babylonia 
knew that the Elamites were not related to the Semites, either ethnically, 
geographically, or politically.” Other examples occur on Eerdmans p. 30, 
Toffteen p. 20; Eerdmans p. 5, Toffteen p. 22; Eerdmans p. 8, Toffteen 
p. 24. The discussion of the ten Toledoth, pp. 50 f., is also based upon 
Eerdmans’ work. When one bears in mind that on these two chapters, ii 
and iii, depends the main premise of Toffteen’s whole argument, viz., that 
the P document is not post-exilic, the situation becomes still more grave. 

The author frequently refers contemptuously to the ‘‘assumptions” 
of the critics and in one place, p. 177, to the ‘‘ wild-cat theories of the radical 
critics.” Where could one find more assumptions, pure and simple, or 
more wild theories compressed into a single volume than are conta ned in 
this book? But here again it is necessary to be specific, even to go into 
detail; for our contention is that in this book the author has shown himself 
neither scholarly nor scientific. Let us investigate his philology first of all. 
On p. 24, note 3, we have a discussion of the word El-Shaddai. ‘The 
same god was introduced into the Egyptian pantheon under the name of 
Set or Sed, which should probably be pronounced Saddai. The center 
of this worship was at Tanis and Avaris, and the god’s totem was the ass, 
which connects him with the worship of Hadad of the Amurru or Amorite 
people of Syria, the Amorite name itself being the older Canaanite name 
of Chamor or ‘he-ass.’”’ For the first statement there is not a scrap of 
historical nor philological evidence. The second statement is so vague 
that one must hesitate to criticize it. What connection can there be between 
Set or Sed=Saddai=El-Shaddai and Hadad of Amurru which name= 
Chamor ? 

On p. 43 we are informed that the Canaanite tongue mentioned in 
Isa. 19:18 was Galilean Aramaic. This is certainly new. Where is the 
evidence? Compare this statement with one on p. 60, “‘Again, we know 
of a Galilean dialect at the time of Christ. This dialect existed, in all 
probability, from very early times.” How early? Surely Toffteen does 
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not mean to tell us that when the rest of the Israelites ‘n Palestine were 
speaking Hebrew the Galileans were speaking Galilean Aramaic. Yet 
when he speaks of the Song of Deborah as written in this dialect it would 
seem so. Still he insists that the peculiarities of style ‘‘should be explained 
as peculiarities of the Galilean dialect rather than ‘Aramaisms.’” Just 
what does he mean? On p. 59 he discusses the Hebrew dialects. We 
learn that in the dialect of Benjamin bosheth corresponds to baal of the 
Jerusalem dialect. So mephi corresponds to meri. This thought is 
developed until, p. 138, we have P written in the dialect of Levi, E and D 
in the dialect of Ephraim, and J in the dialect of Judah. Where is the 
evidence for all this? We are told that when synonyms are used they 
indicate difference in dialect. A regularly says ‘‘go in,” B ‘‘enter,” ergo 
A and B speak different dialects! While discussing dialects we may see 
what arguments are based on this new philology. On p. 60 it is stated that 
“‘the peculiarities of vocabulary and style of a document may be ascribed 
to the peculiar dialect of the tribe which owned it. And if this is the case 
we have in the language of the documents no criterion whatever oj the com- 
parative ages oj those documents.” The weight of this argument is, 
unfortunately, not increased by a statement made nine lines farther on, 
“The language of the Toledoth Book is closely related to that of the P 
document proper, and is therefore also to be assigned to the tribe of Levi. 
Its minor differences from the rest of P indicate only a different age in the 
development oj the dialect. In this case we must assume that it is the older 
of the two.” In this connection the statement made on p. 57 is interesting: 
“It is assumed by many critics that P is a product of the age of Ezra, even 
though parts of it may go back to as early as the age of Ezekiel. But if 
P had been written at that time it would surely represent the language of 
Ezra’s age.” But let us return to etymologies and identifications. The 
Egyptian ‘‘Tharu” is the exact Hebrew equivalent of ‘‘Shur,” and 
““Khetem”=Etham (p. 158), and the word Sekmem is explained thus: 
The Greek versions, we are told, in rendering the word which in Hebrew 
appears as Shechem, offer two readings ‘‘so different as to presuppose 
different originals. One of these is Sychem; the other is Sikima (a neuter 
plural). The Hebrew equivalent of the former is Shechem; of the latter, 
Shikmim” (p. 240). The uninitiated should be told that the ending ‘‘im”’ 
of the last word is the Hebrew plural ending, corresponding to the Greek 
plural. But the choicest specimens have been reserved for the end ‘of the 
book. One of the Amarna-letters is discussed on p. 264. A city Tu-mur 
(-ka) is mentioned. Toffteen does call attention to the fact that Knudtzon, 
who has given us the last and critical edition of these letters, reads ‘‘from 
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the mountain.” But Toffteen prefers the older reading of Winckler and 
Scheil—for obvious reasons. ‘‘Now tumur is the Arabic (!) plural of 
tamar meaning ‘palm-tree,’ and corresponds to the Hebrew plural ¢emarim, 
meaning ‘palm-trees,’ which at this time was the name of Jericho, Ehud’s 
home.” It is difficult to see how an Arabic plural of ‘‘palm-tree” could be 
in use in the time of Ehud, according to Toffteen’s chronology B.c. 1465- 
1385 (p. 315), at least a thousand years before the Arabs could possibly 
have pushed into Canaan, and almost two thousand years before Arabic 
actually became the language of this country. On p. 269 we learn that 
‘another part of the biblical history of this time receives confirmation and 
elucidation from these newly discovered monuments.” ‘The reference is 
to the discoveries of Winckler at Boghaz-kéi. In Judg. 3:7-11 Cushan- 
Rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia, is mentioned. Who was this king? 
From the new inscriptions found by Winckler, we learn of a ‘‘branch of the 
kingly line, headed by Artatama.”” Now ‘‘the Greek, which, as we have 
now often said, is usually more accurate than our mutilated Hebrew,” 
renders Cushan-Rishathaim, as Cus-Arsathaim. ‘‘The latter half of this 
name is an exact equivalent of the name Artatama.”” For ‘“‘when Hebrew 
sh is a palatal sibilant it is invariably rendered in Aramaic with a?.” ‘‘ Now 
in the inscriptions found at Boghaz-kéi, there is mentioned a city in Mitani 
called Ku-us-sar, which seems the same as the first half of the biblical 
name, i. e., Cus(ar).” The new philology evidently allows the dropping of 
such an insignificant letter as r at will. ‘‘The name of this king, then, 
long so mysterious, means simply Artatama of Ku-us-(sar). There is no 
doubt that this ‘Cushan-Rishathaim’ was Artatama, the Midianite king 
who ruled over the Horites of southern Palestine.” Das mag glauben 
wer kann. 

The whole method of the book is totally unreliable. After attempting 
to prove, mostly by Eerdmans’ arguments, that the ‘‘higher critical’’ dates 
assigned to the documents of the Hexateuch are false, the author begins 
his own reconstruction of the history by asserting that there were two Exodi 
from Egypt, some hundreds of years apart. The proof presented consists 
largely of the linguistic arguments we have already discussed. As to the 
treatment of historical data it is safe to say that there is no scholar of any 
standing in the scientific world who could possibly agree with the distorted 
and positively misleading interpretation of the Egyptian and Babylonian 
monuments which is here presented. The theory of two Exodi makes 
necessary two leaders named Moses, two or more Aarons, two Joshuas. 
The evidence for the duplicate leaders is admittedly slight, being based 
upon variant spellings of their names in the Greek version. But the author 
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should surely have known that on that basis there would be two or more 
Davids, Solomons—in fact, two or more of every man whose name occurs 
at all frequently in the Old Testament. The geography, especially the 
physical geography of the Exodi, as presented by this book is new (p. 162 f.), 
but the height of the ridiculous is reached on p. 176, where we learn that 
“The Wilderness of Sin and the wilderness of Sinai are the oases of the 
Arabah, between the Seir-ranges, etc.” 

The Documentary Hypothesis, we are told, p. 13, points out the dis- 
crepancies, difficulties, and inconsistencies of the Old Testament records, 
‘“‘but it does not remove” them. Devout persons therefore “‘are slow to 
accept the results of modern criticism.”” Having accepted the author’s 
hypothesis, ‘‘the ‘contradictions’ quietly disappear,” and we learn that 
we are dealing “‘with varying historical verities” (p. 281). The force of 
this argument is lost when on p. 279 we read, ‘‘ We venture, therefore, to 
believe that the Hexateuchal stories of the Exodus are reliable even to the 
most minute details, except where the later compiler of the documents has 
misunderstood and changed his material, and where the copyists of later ages 
have miscopied the text or annotated it with their own explanations.” There 
is no immediate danger that the hypothesis here presented will necessitate 
‘a total reconstruction of the Evolutionary Hypothesis of modern higher 
criticism” (p. xii). 

D. D. LUCKENBILL 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Background of the Gospels, or Judaism in the period between 
the Old and New Testaments. By WILLIAM FAIRWEATHER, 
M.A. Edinburgh: Clark, 1908; imported by Scribner. Pp. 
456. $3.00. 

The period covered in this book embraces the two hundred and thirty- 
five years from the Maccabaean uprising to the destruction of Jerusalem 
under Titus. A brief survey of the literary sources of the period is followed 
by a consideration of the fundamental characteristics of Judaism, which 
are held to be legalism, religious fellowship, individualism, conservatism, 
and syncretism. Under the last-named topic is discussed the vexed ques- 
tion of the influence exerted upon Judaism by the religions of Egypt, 
Babylonia, Persia, and Greece. The influence of Egypt in this respect is 
regarded as unimportant. The influence of Babylonia, though greater than 
that of Egypt, was also, in the opinion of the author, of minor significance, 
not affecting the fundamentals of Judaistic monotheism, but confined rather 
“to secondary matters as ceremonialism, the visionary method as adopted 
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by Ezekiel, and the popular beliefs current at the time with respect to 
spirits, demons, etc.”” The Persian (Iranian-Zarathustrian) influence he 
reckons as considerable, though he hesitates to affirm its exact source. He 
inclines to the opinion of Bousset that ‘‘perhaps an Iranian religion mixed 
with Babylonian elements eventually influenced Judaism.” Greek 
influence was slight in the realm of religious thought, but strong in the 
commercial, social, and political life of the Jews, as well as in their language 
and literature. 

In the discussion of pre-Maccabaean Judaism particular attention is 
devoted to the restoration of the cultus and the increased importance of the 
priests, also to the rise of the scribes and the characteristics of the Wisdom 
literature. The significant facts of the post-Maccabaean period were the 
rise of the Pharisaic and Sadducean parties, the downfall of the Has- 
monaean, and the rise of the Herodian dynasties. In the treatment of the 
apocalyptic movement and literature, each book is considered separately; 
then the special characteristics of the literature as a whole are given, 
followed by a consideration of the several theories as to its origin. On 
this last point the author holds to the view of Bousset ‘‘that the apocalyptic 
writings are essentially lay literature, books emanating from the compara- 
tively uneducated section of the people, and reflecting in some important 
respects the influence of oriental, and especially Persian, religion.”” The 
main theological conceptions reflected in the apocalyptic literature are set 
forth at considerable length. This portion of the book will prove most 
interesting to students of the New Testament. It was in the apocalyptic 
period that there arose in the minds of the Jews the sharp distinction between 
“this world” and the ‘‘world to come.” It was this period also that wit- 
nessed a radical change in the conception of the Messiah. A Davidic king 
did not correspond with the needs of the times, which demanded a super- 
natural being, who could conquer the devil, and usher in ‘‘the age to come.” 
The conception of God became transcendental, and paved the way for the 
elaborate doctrine of intermediary beings. 

Fairweather does not hesitate, as do some, to affirm that ‘‘the doctrine 
of personal immortality was unknown to the older Hebraism.” Its rise 
along with the doctrine of the resurrection of the individual, is to be referred 
to the period under consideration. He does not go at length into the ques- 
tion as to how far Jesus himself may have been influenced by apocalyptic. 
He cites the views of Baldensperger, Johannes Weiss, Wellhausen, and 
others, and for himself takes middle ground. It is noteworthy that he 
makes no mention of the work of Wrede and Schweitzer, Sanday and some 
others in this field. 
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That this book was prepared in lecture form accounts probably for the 
absence of more penetrating investigation at important points. It may 
account in part, though perhaps not altogether, for the conservative atti- 
tude of the author, notably in his handling of the sayings of Jesus, which 
are, as a rule, taken at their face value in deciding points on which New 
Testament scholars are at variance. On the other hand, the book meets 
admirably the end for which it seems to have been written, namely, to put 
in convenient form a large mass of historical, literary, and theological 
facts pertaining to a neglected but highly important period. Its value as a 
book of reference has been enhanced, not only by an elaborate analytical 
table of contents, but also by appendices containing copious notes, a 
bibliography, a general index, and an index to passages of the Bible, 
Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, Josephus, Philo, and Talmudic literature. 

Henry Beacu CARRE 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice n the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


Driver S. R. Additions and Corrections in the Seventh Edition of the Book of 

Genesis. London: Methuen & Co., 1909. Pp. 34. Is. 

This list is incorporated in the seventh edition of Dr. Driver’s valuable commentary, 
but is published separately also for the benefit of those who have the earlier editions 
and do not wish to buy another one. The changes have to do with chronology and 
archaeology for the most part. They are of the greatest significance and the facts upon 
which they are based should be in the possession of all students of Genesis. 


CLarKE, W. N. Sixty Years with the Bible. A Record of Experience. New York: 

Scribners, 1909. Pp. 259. $1.25. 

Dr. Clarke here gives us the story of the changes in his own attitude toward the 
Bible. The narrative is full of interest and charm, forcing the reader to follow it to 
the end. To those who fear lest the adoption of the historical point of view should rob 
the Bible of its highest value, this recital of the personal experience of a devout and 
scholarly man whose Bible has been enriched as a result of modern methods and prin- 
ciples should bring assurance and furnish guidance. The story ought to find wide 
reading, for its subject is of first-class significance and the method of presentation is 
worthy of the theme. 


MitcHELL, H. G. Genesis. [The Bible for Home and School, ed. by Shailer Mathews. ] 

New York: Macmillan, 1909. Pp. 379. $0.90. 

This is a distinctly popular commentary. The introduction is concise and 
clear, confining itself to a simple statement of the conclusions of modern scholar- 
ship. The notes are just such as the layman needs, illuminating and_ helpful. 
The text is that of the Revised Version and its various component sources are indicated 
by letters on the margin. Furthermore, the more important variations of the ancient 
versions are given below the text in English translation. With this book in hand, any 
man can find out for himself the meaning and character of the Book of Genesis. 


EISELEN, F. C. Prophecy and the Prophets in Their Historical Relations. New 

York: Eaton & Mains, 1909. Pp. 331. $1.50. 

After two introductory chapters dealing with the nature of the Old Testament in 
general and of prophecy in particular, the prophets beginning with Amos are taken up 
in chronological order and studied in the light of contemporary history. A cautious 
attitude is maintained toward the results of the historical method, but its legitimacy 
is recognized. As an introduction to the study of prophecy the book will be useful to 
students approaching the subject for the first time. 


Kautzscu, E. Die heilige Schrift des Alten Testaments, iibersetzt und herausgegeben. 
Dritte, vollig neu gearbeitete Auflage. Lieferungen 13-15. Tiibingen: J. C. B. 
Mohr, 1909. Pp. 769-952. M. 2.40. 


This part closes the first volume of this new edition and carries the student through 
Ezekiel. This prophet, like Jeremiah, is translated and interpreted by Rothstein. A 
work like this, incorporating the latest conclusions of scholarship and yet well within the 
range of the intelligent public, is a great desideratum in English. 
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THOMSEN, P. Palistina und seine Kultur in fiinf Jahrtausenden, nach den neuesten 
Ausgrabungen und Forschungen dargestellt. Mit 36 Abbildungen. [Aus Natur 
und Geisteswelt.] Leipzig: Teubner, rg09. Pp. 108. M. 1.25. 


An excellent handbook for the German laity. Its first chapter narrates briefly the 
history of excavation and exploration in Palestine; the second discusses the means 
whereby the chronology of the archaeological remains may be determined, while the 
remaining seven chapters take up the successive periods of the history of Palestine from 
the pre-historic age down to the close of the Byzantine period. A list of the more 
important literature upon the subject completes the presentation. 


ARTICLES 


Sayce, A. H. ‘The Influence of the Sudan upon Jewish History,” The Review and 
Expositor, October, 1909. 
A sketch of the political relations between Judah and Ethiopia during the eighth 
and seventh centuries B. C. 


Van Hoonacker, A. L’Ebed Yahwé et la composition littéraire de chaps. xl ss. 
d’Isaie. Revue biblique internationale, October, 1909. 


A keen critique of the interpretations of the Servant of Jehovah passages recently 
offered by Sellin, Staerk, and Condamin, supplemented by a new poetical arrangement 
and translation of the materials. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


FREIHERR VON SODEN, Hans. Das Lateinische Neue Testament in Afrika zur Zeit 
Cyprians. Nach Bibelhandschriften und Viaterzeugnissen. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 
1909. (Texte und Untersuchungen, xxxiii.) Pp. x+663. M.21. 

Comparison of the Old Latin manuscripts Bobbiensis, Palatinus, and Claromon- 
tanus with the text reflected in Cyprian’s writings leads von Soden upon the basis of 
these four witnesses to reconstruct the African Old Latin New Testament, as he be- 
lieves it existed in Cyprian’s day. 


BACHMANN, Puivipp. Der Zweite Brief des Paulus an die Korinther. (Kommentar 
zum Neuen Testament, herausgegeben von Theodor Zahn: Band VIII.) 
Leipzig: Deichert, r9g09. Pp. viiit425. 
Bachmann’s commentary on II Corinthians is an important contribution from the 
conservative side, to New Testament interpretation. He holds to the unity of the epistle 
as we have it. It was written from Macedonia in the late summer of A. D. 57, and 
sent by the hand of Titus. 


Pick, BERNHARD. The Apocryphal Acts of Paul, Peter, John, Andrew, and Thomas. 

Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., t909. Pp. xiv+ 376. 

Dr. Pick’s English translations of these earliest apocryphal Acts are prefaced by 
full bibliographies, mostly German, and brief introductions. Of the Acts of Paul he 
tianslates three chapters; those of Peter are translated from the Vercelli Latin, with 
the addition of one episode from the Coptic. The work will give English readers an 
interesting glimpse of popular Christianity in the late second and early third centuries. 


MASTERMAN, E. W. G. Studies in Galilee. Chicago: The University of Chicago 

Press, 1909. Pp. xv+154. $1 net. 

Long residence in Palestine has fitted Dr. Masterman to produce a thoroughly 
original first-hand study of the historic district of Galilee. Readers of Dr. Masterman’s 
articles on Galilee in the Biblical World will be glad to find them combined with addi- 
tional material, in this attractive book. 
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to our own age. The history of this discipline is of course indissolubly entwined with 
that of the religious attitude in general and the progress of the church in particular. 
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so deeply and where the university men have played so large a part in shaping the 
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Aims. London: Oxford University Press, 1909. Pp. 48. 2s. 
This is a very timely publication. Dr. Jordan’s extended residence in Italy, 
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ARPEE, L. The Armenian Awakening. A History of the Armenian Church, 1820- 
1860. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1909. Pp. xi+228. $1.25. 
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Turkish politics and of Christian missions alike this book should be of great interest 
and value. 


Briccs, C. A. Church Unity: Studies of Its Most Important Problems. New York; 

Scribners, 1909. Pp. 451. $1.50. 

Dr. Briggs has here assembled several articles contributed to various magazines 
during the last quarter of a century. These constitute about one-half of this volume. 
As the embodiment of the conclusions of one who has long been a leading exponent 
and careful student of the problems of Christian Irenics, this volume will find a hearty 
welcome, even where dissent from its positions will prevail. 


Gorpon, Geo. A. Religion and Miracles. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1g09. 

Pp. ix+244. $1.30. 

This book has grown out of a series of lectures delivered at Yale. Its author seeks 
to establish the contention that Christianity is not dependent upon miracle, that all 
its essential verities are independent of miracle; hence the true Christian need not be 
disturbed by doubts as to the genuineness of the miraculous element in the life of Christ. 


GLADDEN, WASHINGTON. Recollections. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 

& Co. Pp. 445. $2. 

The Columbus pastor has had no unimportant part in the events of the last fifty 
years, which he records in delightful style in this book of memoirs. One sees through 
his eyes the Civil War, the days of reconstruction, the civil-service reform, municipal 
improvement, the industrial revolution, the negro problem, and the personal interpre- 
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tation gives a new light to the history. Biblical students will appreciate the recollec- 

tions of the beginning of larger views of the Bible in America. Such a retrospect helps 

one to realize the genuine advance that has been made. 
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ners, 1909. Pp. 245. $2.00. 
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rough and bloody drama. —Chicago Record- 
Herald. 


There is a dry humor savored with the 
alkali in the lynchings themselves and the 
trial of the bunch of cattlemen, the strat- 
agem of the sheriff and his assistant and 
similar scenes have a caustic mirth which 
eats like acid.—Chicago Tribune. 


BE SURE AND READ 


“MY SOLDIER LADY” “The Leddy of the Decoration” 


By ELLA HAMILTON DuRLEy. Has special appeal to all club women. Splendidly illustrated. $1.25. 


The C. M. Clark Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 


An Introduction to the Bible for 
Teachers of Children 


By GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN 


J Some years ago the principal of the elementary division in a well-known Sun- 
day school expressed to the director of instruction his dissatisfaction with the 
knowledge of the Bible possessed by the pupils when they left the division by 
promotion to the secondary division. He felt that the school was responsible 
for the fact that many pupils were growing up with only scraps of knowledge 
about the Bible, and no acquaintance with it as a whole. As a result of this, 
the oldest pupils of the division—children about nine or ten years old—were 
placed in charge of Miss Georgia L. Chamberlin, Secretary of the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature. Bringing to her work both a large knowledge of 
the Bible, and a sympathy with and understanding of children, she devoted two 
years to the teaching of two successive classes, and the preparation of a course 
of instruction that could be used by other teachers. The result was twofold: 
first, successive classes of pupils who at the age of eleven years had a better 
knowledge of the Bible as a whole than many older students, and a deeper 
interest in and love for it than most adults; and secondly, a textbook, by the dili- 
gent and intelligent use of which other teachers could produce like results in 
other schools. The book was published under the title of “An Introduction to 
the Bible for Teachers of Children,” and as one of Zhe Constructive Bible Studies 
has had a large and constantly increasing popularity. 


Price, $1.00 net, $1.10 postpaid 
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GET INTO THE LAND OWNING CLASS 


When you can do it 
WITHOUT ONE CENT OF COST 
We offer you a BUILDING LOT 25x100 feet Absolutely Free with 


every set of the 


“MAKERS OF HISTORY” 


The most brilliant and fascinating history ever written, of which over One Million copies have been sold 
Books—the Foundation of all Knowledge Land—the Foundation of all Wealth 


SENT FREE FOR EXAMINATION $1.00 SECURES THE SET 
THE MOST STUPENDOUS FREE TRIAL OFFER EVER KNOWN IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


The MAKERS OF HISTORY has long been recognized as the most famous and interest- 
ing historical work in the world. 


IT HAS REDEEMED HISTORY FROM THE CHARGE OF DRYNESS and has made 
it as absorbing and thrilling as the pages of romance. Proceeding on the theory of Carlisle that 
“the history of the world is the history of its great men,” the authors—J. and J. S. C. Abbott—have 
selected the leading characters of every great period of time from the beginning to the present. 
Around these masterful figures have been grouped the tremendous events that have shaken the 
world and determined its destiny. We hear the trampling hosts of Caesar and Napoleon; we catch 
the glint of Grecian spear and Roman sword; we hang breathless upon the tragic life stories of 
Marie Antoinette and Mary, Queen of Scots; we see the pageantry of court and camp from the 
silken sails of Cleopatra’s barge to the splendor of the “Field of the Cloth of Gold.” Kings and 
‘queens, soldiers and statesmen, seers and sages, heroes and martyrs, come before us in their “crowded 
hour of glorious life.” It is a magnificent panorama of human love and hate and passion and 
achievement. The pages are instinct with life—throbbing, fierce, tumultuous life. The human 
interest is so intense, the reader is carried so swiftly from one striking event to another, that one is 
held under the spell of its masterly description from the first page to the last. To every member of 
the household the work has its own peculiar attraction; and its enormous sale of over one million 
volumes is the solid recognition of its unequalled merits in the field of historical literature. 

THE MECHANICAL MAKEUP ofthis famous work is worthy of itsreputation. The 
volumes are printed in large new type that makes them a delight to the eyes as well as to 
the mind. There are over 75 illustrations by the world’s foremost artists, taken from 
famous historical paintings. The 20 volumes embracing over 5,250 pages, are beauti- 
fully bound in Japan Vellum, with genuine gold stamping on the back. The great- 
est care has been taken to make the edition one of genuine charm and distinction. 

SPECIAL CLEARANCE OFFER:—To clear our shelves for the incoming edition we are 

offering the 112 sets we now have on hand at a marked reduction from the regular price. (e) 

Instead of the publisher’s price of $40.00, we offer these while they last at $29.00 per set. 156 Fifth Avenue, 
Moreover, with each set, we will give absolutely free a valuable building lot 25x100 feet, o New York City 
located at Lincoln Park, near Port Jervis. New York. In all our experience as pub- 
lishers we have never made nor have we known to be made by anyone else an offer tion, prepaid, a complete set 
of such extraordinary value, but to take advantage of it you must write AT ‘Ss of the MAKERS OF HISTORY, 


ONCE, as the sets will be snapped up in a twinkling. in 20 volumes, in Japan Vellum 
SEND NO MONEY NOW and mail to us the accompanying coupon 
and we will r ou a complete set for 10 days’ free examination, You can agree to pay upon the purchase price the Att 
return them A UR EXPENSE, if they fail to give you entire satisfac- of $r.00 in cash within 10 days after receipt of 
tion. We pay all transportation charges. Should you decide to goods and §2 00 a month thereafter for 14 months. 
purchase, then send us $1.00 as first payment and pay the balance at you 
the rate of $2.00 per month, - P . .* It is agreed by you that upon my acceptance of the 
DO NOT DELAY :—Enrich your library with this splendid set ." books and carrying out of this agreement as to pay- 


and at the same time become the absolute owner of 2,500 square ."_ ment for the same, I shall receive from you absolutely 
feet of the world you livein. WRITE TODAY. Remember, .-_. free of cost a deed to a building lot 25x100 feet in Lincoln 
no risk! No obligation! You purchase only if satisfied. .” Park, adjoining the town of Port Jervis, New York. 


156 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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When You Buy 


you aim to select the latest and best. Why, 
then, buy a Bible revised in 1611 when 
you can get the American Standard Bible 
revised in 1901—300 years later? 

The 1611 version contains many words 
that are now out of use or have entirely 
changed their meanings and are therefore 
difficult to understand, and often mislead- 
ing, especially to the young reader. 

Because of the advances made in all de- 
partments of knowledge, and especially in 
the reading of ancient manuscripts during 
the last three centuries 
it became necessary to 
make another revision, 
and thus give the people 
the benefit of these new 
discoveries. This 


American 


Standard 
Bible 


Edited by the 
American Revision Committee 


is the same Bible that our fore- 
fathers used and treasured, 
with the words whose mean- 
ings have changed or which 
have gone out of use, replaced 
by words in use at the 
present day so that even the 
youngest reader cannot mis- 
take the meaning. _ 

The American Revisers be- 
sides having these newly dis- 
covered manuscripts had for reference the recent re- 
visions made by England, Germany, France, Hol- 
land, Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 

Therefore the verdict of Christian scholarship 
is unanimous that it is the best version of the 
Scriptures ever produced. 

Send postal card for 


FREE BOOKLET 


Telling the interesting and wonderful story of the translation 
of the Scriptures, and the history of the American Standard 
Bible, with the names of Universities, Colleges, Theological 
Seminaries, Bible Training Schools, Y. M. C. A., the great 
Religious Editors and Leaders in all departments of Christian 
activity who use and recommend it. 

Ask your minister and bookseller about the American 
Standard Bible. Prices 35c to $20. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Bible Publishers for Fifty Years 
41T East (8th Street New York 
Also Publishers of Nelson’s L. L. Encyclopaedia 


JERUSALEM 


IN BIBLE TIMES 


By Lewis Bayes Paton 


An Archaeological Handbook 
for Travelers and Students 


Fully illustrated, 150 pages, 12mo; 
fiextble covers. Net, $1.00 Postpaid, $1.09 


Ghe University of Chicago Press 
Chicago and New York 


LOVE AND 
ROYALIY 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES 


“TWENTY-THREE sermons by the noted 

pastor. With the exception of the introduc- 
tory discourse, they were all delivered as “class 
sermons” for successive graduating classes, and 
the text is in every case the class motto. The 
collection thus represents a cross-section of a 
quarter-century from a busy city ministry. Com- 
posed for boys and girls, the discourses should 
appeal particularly to others of like age, but 
anything that appeals to the young interests 
their elders likewise. The book is therefore 
issued in the belief that many will find a value 
in the noble ideals here set forth. 


400 pages, I2mo, cloth; et $1.50, post- 
paid $1.66. 


ke Address Dept. P 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago and New York 


Re 
HOLY BIBLE 
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Bulletin of Recent Publications of 
The University of Chicago Press 


The American Newspaper. By James Edward Rogers. 
228 pages, 16mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 


Histories of journalism are few, and most of those that we 
have are out of date, for the modern newspaper changes rapidly. 
The newspaper of today is vastly different from that published 
twenty yearsago. ‘There are a few books dealing with the history 
of journalism in the different countries of Europe, but these 
were written some twenty or thirty years ago and in no way 
foreshadow the modern growth of the press. The story of the 
modern American newspaper is yet to be told; practically 
nothing has been written of the recent wonderful development 
of the modern press, especially along financial and mechanical 
lines. This is the field of Mr. Rogers’ original and illuminating 
book. 

Philadelphia Ledger. While the work in its conclusions is a cold, dispassionate 


survey of the subject, it contains chapters that are aglow with the romance 
of journalism. 


San Francisco Chronicle. A good book. Its first sentence rivets the inter- 
est, which never slackens until the last page is turned. 


A Modern City: Providence, Rhode Island, and Its Activities. 
Edited by William Kirk, Assistant Professor of Political 
Economy in Brown University. 


Illustrated, 374 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2.50, postpaid $2.70 


A Modern City is a large and handsome volume describing 
Providence from various points of view. Each chapter is the 
work of an expert who is also a citizen of the place. For the 
sociological study which has received so strong an impetus in our 
day, nothing more apt can be imagined than this thoughtful, 
illuminating book. And for those who are not sociologists, but 
who take an intelligent interest in the welfare of our cities, the 
volume will have a value and a charm quite unique. 
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Source Book for Social Origins. Psychological Stand point, 
Ethnological Materials, Classified and Annotated Bibliographies 
for the Interpretation of Savage Society. By William I. 
Thomas, Associate Projessor of Sociology in the University 
of Chicago. 


940 pages, 8vo, full buckram, gold ornamented, sewn on tape; net $4.50, postpaid $4.77. 


The work is divided into seven parts: 1. External Environ- 
ment (Anthropogeography and Primitive Economics); 2. Primi- 
tive Mind and Education; 3. Early Marriage; 4. Invention 
and Technology; 5. Art, Ornament, and Decoration; 6. Magic, 
Religion, Ritual, and Ceremonial; 7. Social Organization, 
Morality, and the State. The papers forming the body of the 
book are by such eminent modern anthropologists as Boas 
Tyler, Westermarck, Spencer and Gillen, Haddon, and Rivers. 
The author has an introductory chapter on the standpoint from 
which the materials are to be viewed, and critical comments in 
connection with each part. 

The bibliographies are the chief feature of the book. Seven 
such lists accompany the seven parts, and there is a final bibliog- 
raphy arranged by races. The bibliographies amount to about 
111 pages. ‘The titles are numbered to facilitate reference in class, 
the more important titles are starred, and there are critical remarks 
on important books. 


The Cameralists: The Pioneers of German Social Polity. By 
Albion W. Small, Professor and Head of the Department oj 
Sociology in the University of Chicago. 


632 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.18 


The cameralists were a series of German writers from the 
middle of the sixteenth to the end of the eighteenth century, who 
approached civic problems from a common viewpoint. To the 
cameralists the central problem of science was the problem of the 
state. To them the object of all social theory was to show how 
the welfare of the state might be secured. Their key to the 
welfare of the state was revenue to supply the needs of the state. 
In this volume there is given to readers of English the first 
reliable and detailed account of the cameralistic school. 
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Modern Constitutions. By Walter Fairleigh Dodd, of Johns 
Hopkins University. 


Two vols., 724 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $5.00, domestic express 42 cents 


This work contains the texts, in English translation where 
English is not the original language, of the constitutions or fun- 
damental laws of the Argentine nation, Australia, Austria-Hun- 
gary, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Denmark, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
Russia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and the United States. 
These constitutions have not heretofore been available in any 
one English collection, and a number of them have not before 
appeared in English translation. 


The Nation. The work is well done, and it supplies conveniences for which 
students of political institutions will be grateful. 


World To-Day. One of the most important collections of historical docu- 
ments which has appeared of late. Indispensable for libraries and 
students of politics. 


University of Pennsylvania Law Review. He has succeeded remarkably 
well in finding English equivalents for the technical political words of 
other languages. 


Primary Elections. By C. Edward Merriam, Associate Professor 
of Political Science in the University of Chicago. 


300 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1.35 


The purpose of this volume is to trace the development of 
the legal regulation of party primaries from 1866 down to 1908, 
to sum up the general tendencies evident in this movement, to 
discuss some of the disputed points in the primary problem, and 
to state certain conclusions in regard to our nominating machinery. 
The subject is one of wide interest, and no adequate presentation 
of it has previously been made. 


Springfield Republican. A work of much value. 


Yale Review. Those who desire the latest and best treatment of the subject 
should read this little book. 


American Historical Review. An indispensable work for reference. 
Buffalo Express. A very good book for New Yorkers to read. 
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Industrial Insurance in the United States. By Charles Richmond 
Henderson, Professor of Sociology in the University of Chicago. 


448 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2.00, postpaid $2.19 


This is the first authoritative treatment of a much-discussed 
question. The introduction contains a summary of the European 
laws on workingmen’s insurance; the text describes the various 
forms of social insurance known in the United States and Canada. 
Illustrations of the movement are given in chapters on municipal 
pension plans for policemen, firemen, and teachers; also the 
military pensions of the federal government and southern states. 
The appendix supplies bibliography, forms used by firms and 
corporations, text of bills, and laws on the subject. 


Chicago Tribune. Industrial Insurance comes at a most opportune time. 
World To-Day. No man in our country is doing more for the scientific pres- 
entation of social service than Professor Henderson. 


Standard. No one who desires to be informed on this subject, which bids 
fair to°-become a burning political issue, can afford to be without this 
valuable work. 


The Armenian Awakening. By Leon Arpee. 


240 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid, $1.36 


Beginning with the “Dark Ages” of Armenian history, the 
author traces the religious attitude and the struggles of this people 
from the time of the introduction of Christianity into their midst 
by Gregory the Illuminator. As he tells us, tradition represents 
the apostles Thaddeus and Bartholomew as having labored among 
them; so that while the Greek church prides itself on its orthodoxy, 
and the Roman church on its catholicity, the Armenian church 
prides itself on its apostolicity. 

It is a matter of common knowledge to all who are familiar 
with the Armenian struggle for religious freedom, that political 
forces have been a strong factor in the persecution to which this 
people has been periodically subjected. All the sidelights which 
the condition of European politics could throw on the situation 
have been employed by the author, and his sympathetic treatment 
leaves the reader with a clear understanding of the various motives 
for the frequent outbreaks against the Armenians, which have 
aroused the Christian world. 
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The Wars of Religion in France, 1559-1576: The Huguenots, 
Catherine de Medici, and Philip the Second. By James 
Westjall Thompson, Associate Professor of European History 
in the University of Chicago. 


Illustrated, 666 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $4.50, postpaid $4.84 


Our interpretation of the sixteenth century has been pro- 
foundly changed by the recent progress in economic history, 
and Professor Thompson is the first to apply its results to this 
period in France. In the matter of industrial history, the influ- 
ence of the failure of crops, and the disintegration of society as 
the result of war and plague, the book makes decidedly new 
contributions to the history of the Huguenot movement. 


World To-Day.™ The Wars of Religion:in France is an elaborate work, but it 
is farthest possible from the mere perfunctory gathering together of 
sources. Professor Thompson writes in an easy style, and his story 
of the events leading up to Saint Bartholomew’s Day from the early days 
of the Huguenot revolt, is well balanced and essentially readable. 


Baltimore News. Learned and interesting. 


Biblical Ideas of Atonement: Their History and Significance. By 
Ernest DeWitt Burton, John Merlin Powis Smith, and Gerald 
Birney Smith. 


338 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.11 


This book sets forth the content of the biblical teachings upon 
the subject of Atonement, and suggests the point of view from 
which these conceptions may profitably be studied at the present 
day. The attitude assumed toward the records throughout is 
that of historical interpretation rather than of theological systema- 
tization. Consequently the effort is to discover precisely what 
ideas of atonement are reflected by the biblical laws, institutions, 
and utterances. 

The authors employ the historical method throughout. To 
trace the history of an idea is to discover the forces that have 
co-operated to produce it and to transform it from age to age. 
The history of the idea is thus its best explanation. Yet as many 
readers will desire some indication of the value of those teachings 
for the present day, the closing section of the book (chaps. xii, 
xili) is devoted to this aspect of the matter. 
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Studies in Galilee. By Ernest W. Gurney Masterman. 


Profusely illustrated, 170 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.12 


Besides the Memoir of the Survey under the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, and the relevant chapters in works dealing with the 
whole country, several learned monographs have been written in 
English and German upon the geography, the history, the archae- 
ology, and the present dialect of Galilee. Among these Dr. 
Masterman’s book will take a place of its own. It furnishes 
fresh and notable contributions to our knowledge of this famous 
region. It is richly stored with facts; it is lucidly written; and 
cannot fail to prove alike valuable to the expert and interesting to 
the ordinary reader. Dr. Masterman has labored for sixteen or 
seventeen years in the East and studied the land and the people 
minutely. His numerous papers in journals devoted to the his- 
tory or the geography of the Holy Land prove his acquaintance 
with the literature, ancient and modern, and have been largely 
used by experts. Very few know the recent history of the land 
or the life of the people like himself. 


Researches in Biblical Archaeology, Volume II: The Historic 
Exodus. By Olaf A. Toffteen, Professor of Semitic Languages 
and Old Testament Literature in the Western Theological Semi- 
nary. Published by the University of Chicago Press for the 
Oriental Society of that institution. 


360 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $2.50, postpaid $2.72 


This volume deals with the historicity of the biblical story of 
the Exodus. In order to set this forth, the author enters into a 
serious examination of the evolutionary hypothesis of modern 
higher criticism, and then appeals to the monuments, in the light 
of which the Exodus is studied. 

New viewpoints and interpretations, ingenious suggestions, 
and a fascinating reconstruction of the history of the time appear 
on almost every page. 

As the book is written in popular style, easy to grasp at every 
point, even by the layman who may not be versed in technicalities 
of this kind, it is eminently adapted alike for the religious reader 
and the student of history. 
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Christ and the Eastern Soul: The Witness of the Oriental Con- 
sciousness to Jesus Christ. Lectures Delivered on the Barrows 
Foundation in India, Ceylon, and Japan. By the late Charles 
Cuthbert Hall. 


250 pages, Svo, cloth; net $1.25, postpaid $1. 37 


The task undertaken is to show the best elements in oriental 
religion, and to point out in just what way they may contribute to 
Christianity. Analyzing the oriental consciousness, Dr. Hall 
finds four great elements of strength, which he defines as the 
Contemplative Life, the Presence of the Unseen, Aspiration toward 
Ultimate Being, and Reverence for Sanctions of the Past. He 
shows wherein Christianity may become more vital through the 
introduction of certain mystic strains, and oriental mysticism 
more virile by knowledge of the personal God of the Western 
World. 


Christian Evangelist. One knows not which to admire most, the author’s 
literary skill, his power of drawing delicate distinctions, his masterly 
grasp of the history of Christian thought, or his profound faith and 
reverent spirit. 


Westminster. His vision ought to make every humblest helper in the foreign 
missionary cause to lift up his heart and sing for joy. 


The Religious Attitude and Life in Islam: The Haskell Lectures 
on Comparative Religion Delivered before the University of 
Chicago in 1906. By Duncan Black MacDonald, Professor 
of Semitic Languages in Hartjord Theological Seminary. 


330 pages, 12mo, cloth; net $1.75, postpaid $1.88 


It is universally conceded that the formal theology of a people 
is not a safe index to its real religious life. The theology of Islam 
is treated in a host of volumes, but, singularly enough, no other 
author of the present generation has even attempted to depict for 
occidentals the Moslem religion as a fact in the daily conscious- 
ness of its followers. 


The Nation. We are indebted to Professor MacDonald for a valuable exposi- 
tion of one phase of Moslem thought. 


Hartford Times. Singularly lucid and entertaining. 
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The Function of Religion in Man’s Struggle jor Existence. By 
George Burman Foster, Professor of the Philosophy of Religion 
in the University of Chicago. 

316 pages, 16mo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 


Tracing the development of religion through its successive 
stages, and expounding the various theories as to its origin—in 
ancestor worship, in general revelation, or in special revelation— 
our author points out the ultimate facts beneath the changing 
forms. “In a world strewn with dead gods, the question is 
whether modern humanity has, like the ancient, that religious 
need and capacity from which the bright consummate flower 
of the divine can grow.” The author declares that dogmatic and 
scientific proof of deity have failed, and accordingly seeks to lead 
us back to knowledge which is purely experiential, and therefore, 
most valid. 

New York Evening Post. Demanding that the religious situation be faced 


with pitiless veracity, he has lived up to his own command, if candor and 
the free use of modern knowledge measure intellectual honesty at all. 


John Vance Cheney in the “San Francisco Examiner.” Our author is the 
champion of the religion-to-be. This is his offense; this and no more. 


The Teaching of Jesus about the Future According to the Synoptic 
Gospels. By Henry Burton Sharman, Instructor in New 
Testament History and Interpretation in the University of 
Chicago. 

398 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $3.00, postpaid $3.26 


The contemporaries of Jesus had a very definite body of ideas 
about the future. Did Jesus share these ideas, or did he dis- 
regard the prevalent notions and elaborate a new set of concep- 
tions? Did he consider the Kingdom as something imminent, or 
as something with a distant future, when he himself was to appear 
as Judge? Did he assume that man is immortal, and are the vivid 
sketches of eternal torment from his mouth? ‘These are questions 
upon which the author believes decision is not impossible. 
Congregationalist. A thorough and scholarly analysis of the Synoptic Gospels, 

which presents some important conclusions. 


Interior. His book contains elements of excellence which will place it among 
the indispensable works for future study on the subject. 
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The Child and His Religion. By George E. Dawson, of the 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy. 


130 pages, 16mo, cloth; net 75 cents, postpaid 82 cents 


The aim of the book is to suggest the principal elements in 
the child’s religious nature and training. The first chapter treats 
of interest as the fundamental dynamic factor in life and growth. 
The second chapter considers the child’s natural religious reac- 
tions to its environing world as modes of such interest. The 
third chapter gives the results of an inductive study of children’s 
interest in the Bible. And the fourth chapter applies the prin- 
ciples thus brought to light to the general problem of religious 
education. 

The book is not a systematic treatise on the psychology of the 
child nor on religious education. It is believed, however, that 
it presents many essential principles that have not elsewhere 
been so fully worked out. Its subject-matter is the outgrowth of 
many years’ investigation of the religious life of the child. 


The Psychology of Prayer. By Anna Louise Strong. 


120 pages, 16mo, cloth; net 75 cents, postpaid 83 cents 


Does prayer justify itself? Who has not pondered this 
question? In her monograph Miss Strong makes an exhaustive 
examination of the psychological processes involved in prayer. 
To answer the question propounded above in terms of her own 
conclusions is no part of her design: instead she presents an 
analysis of the operations of the human consciousness from which 
we may draw our own conclusions. For instance, the confidence 
engendered by a prayer for health itself leads to health; in like 
manner, prayer as a form of suggestion assists in the shaking-off 
of disease; but she does not attempt to say whether in other 
ways prayer may be efficacious. 


Review and Expositor. Miss Strong has given us in her monograph a fine 
example in applying to the more complex and more vitally important 
fields of life the scientific spirit and method. 


Cumberland Presbyterian. It would be difficult to speak too highly of this 
comparatively brief study in a fascinating field. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES 


A series of graded textbooks for religious education in the 
Sunday school, the day school, the home, and organized classes. 


KINDERGARTEN SERIES 


The Sunday Kindergarten: Game, Gift, and Story. By Carrie S. Ferris. 
Teacher’s manual, $1.25 net; postpaid $1.40. Permanent equipment 
for each pupil, $1.00 net; postage extra. Temporary material (renewed 
each year) for each pupil, 35 cents net; postage extra. 


ELEMENTARY SERIES 


Child Religion in Song and Story. (The Child in His World.) By Georgia L. 
Chamberlin and Mary Root Kern. Teacher's manual, $1.25 net; post- 
paid $1.39. Sunday Story Reminders, pupil’s notebook, 4o cents net; 
postpaid 45 cents. 


Child Religion in Song and Story. (Walks with Jesus in His Home Country.) 
By Georgia L. Chamberlin and Mary Root Kern. Teacher's manual, 
$1.25 net; postpaid $1.40. Pupil’s notebook, 4o cents net; postpaid 
45 cents. 

An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children. By Georgia L. Cham- 
berlin. Teacher's manual, $1.00 net; postpaid $1.10. The Books of the 
Bible, pupil’s notebook, 25 cents net; postpaid 30 cents. Smaller notebook, 
10 cents net; postpaid 12 cents. 


The Life of Jesus. By Herbert W. Gates. Teacher's manual, 75 cents net; 
postpaid 83 cents. Pupil’s notebook, 50 cents net; postpaid 58 cents. 


Paul of Tarsus. By Louise Warren Atkinson. (In preparation.) 
Heroes of Israel. By Theodore G. Soares. Pupil’s textbook, $1.00 net; post- 
paid $1.13. Teacher's manual (in preparation). 


SECONDARY SERIES 
The Gospel of Mark. By Ernest D. Burton. Pupil’s textbook, $1.00 net; 
postpaid $1.12. 


Studies in the First Book of Samuel. By Herbert L. Willett. Pupil’s text- 
book, $1.00 net; postpaid $1.13. 


The Life of Christ. By Isaac B. Burgess. Pupil’s textbook, $1.00 net; post- 
paid $1.12. Pupil’s notebook, 25 cents net; postage extra. 


Old Testament History and Prophecy. By Clifton D.Gray. (In preparation.) 


A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By George H. Gilbert. 
Pupil’s textbook, $1.00 net; postpaid $1.12. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


ADULT SERIES 


The Life of Christ. By Ernest D. Burton and Shailer Mathews. $1.00 net; 
postpaid $1.14. 

A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By George H. Gilbert. 
$1.00 net; postpaid $1.12. 

The Prophetic Element in the Old Testament. By William R. Harper. $1.00 
net; postpaid $1.10. 

The Priestly Element in the Old Testament. By William R. Harper. $1.00 
net; postpaid $1.12. 

Christianity and Its Bible. By Henry F.Waring. $1.00 net; postpaid $1.12. 

A Short Introduction to the Gospels. By Ernest D. Burton, $1.00 net; 
postpaid $1.07. 

A Handbook of the Life of the Apostle Paul. By Ernest D. Burton. 50 cents 
net; postpaid 54 cents. 

Social Duties. By Charles Richmond Henderson. $1.25 net; postpaid $1.37. 

Great Men of the Christian Church. By Williston Walker. $1.25 net; 
postpaid $1.37. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE 
OUTLINE STUDIES 


The Life of the Christ. By Ernest D. Burton. 50 cents net; postpaid 54 cents. 

The Foreshadowings of the Christ.. By William R. Harper. 50 cents net; 
postpaid 54 cents. 

The Founding of the Christian Church. By Ernest D. Burton. 50 cents net; 
postpaid 54 cents. 

The Work of the Old Testament Sages. By William R. Harper. 50 cents net; 
postpaid 54 cents. 

The Work of the Old Testament Priests. By William R. Harper. 50 cents 
net; postpaid 54 cents. 

The Social and Ethical Teachings of Jesus. By Shailer Mathews. 50 cents 
net; postpaid 54 cents. ‘ 

The Universal Element in the Psalter. By John M. P. Smith and Georgia L. 
Chamberlin. 50 cents net; postpaid 53 cents. 

The Book of Job, or the Problem of Human Suffering. By William R. Harper. 
25 cents net; postpaid 27 cents. 

The Four Letters of Paul. By Ernest D. Burton. 25 cents net; postpaid 27 
cents. 

The Origin and Religious Teaching of the Old Testament Books. By Georgia 
L. Chamberlin. 50 cents net; postpaid 54 cents. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


English Poems. Selected and Edited with Illustrative and 
Explanatory Notes and Bibliographies. By Walter C. Bron- 
son, Professor of English Literature, Brown University. 


THE ELIZABETHAN AGE AND THE PURITAN PERIOD 


So favorable has been the reception accorded The Nineteenth 
Century and The Restoration and the Eighteenth Century that the 
present volume needs little introduction. It follows the same gen- 
eral plan as its predecessors, with the added advantage of an es- 
pecially fascinating field—the most spontaneous and exuberant 
period of English poetry. 


ENGLISH POEMS 
Old and Middle English, Early Drama, and Ballads. 


In Press 


The Elizabethan Age and the Caroline Period. 
550 pages, 12mo, cloth; library edition, net $1.50, postpaid $1.66 
school edition, net $1.00, postpaid $1.15 


The Restoration and the Eighteenth Century. 
552 pages, 12mo, cloth; library edition, net $1.50, postpaid $1.66 
schoo edition, net $1.00, postpaid $1.15 


The Nineteenth Century. 
635 pages, 12mo, cloth; library edition, net $1.50, postpaid $1.68 
school edition, net $1.00, postpaid $1.15 


The Syntax of High School Latin: Statistics and Selected Examples 
Arranged under Grammatical Headings and in Order of 
Occurrence by Fijty Collaborators. Edited by Lee Byrne, 
Central High School, St. Louis. 


56 pages, 8vo, cloth; net 75 cents, postpaid 83 cents 


The needed basis for the linguistic part of secondary Latin 
instruction, furnished, on the side of, vocabulary, by Professor 
Lodge in his Vocabulary of High School Latin in 1907, is 
here supplied for syntax. The book gives statistics for the use 
of constructions in each author and, on the basis of these statistics 
suggests the natural assignment of syntax material to the various 
years of high-school work, as well as a general standard for the 
selection of the valuable and the elimination of the unimportant 
American Educational Review. This volume supplies the need of a reliable 


basis for instruction in Latin in the secondary schools, and enables the 
teacher to eliminate much of the heretofore wasted effort. 
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The Open Court Publishing Co. 


PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF STANDARD WORKS ON SCIENCE, 
PHILOSOPHY, AND THE HISTORY OF RELIGION, CLASSICAL AND MODERN 


378-388 WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO 


Send for complete illustrated catalogue 


- The Pleroma, A Critical Exposition of the Origin of Christianity By Dr. Paul Carus 


160 pp. with added collat- Paganism and Judaism are brought before the test of scientific inquiry to discover what 
eral reading, notes and measure of truth lies in their claims to being the mother of Christianity. The author’s 
index. method is purely scientific. History, legend, myth, dogma and philosophy are all put into 
the crucible of critique and the results show why Christianity was the fulfillment, or 
**Pleroma”’ of the needs of the times. Cloth, $1.00 


Plotinus, His Life, Times and Philosophy By Kenneth S. Guthrie 
. and notes This little book gives a careful study of an philosophy and points out its close relation to 
the of Ciristianity. Cloth, 50 cents 
The Message of Philo Judaeus of Alexandria By Kenneth S. Guthrie 
pp. with over 7oo care- A brief classified outline of the most important of Philo’s utterances. A study of Philo might 
‘ul references. be regarded as one of a series of texts of comparative religion. Cloth, $1.00 
The Spiritual Message of Literature; or, Prophetic Art By Kenneth S. Guthrie 
137 Pp. A manual of the comparative religion of literature with outlines for topical study and lists of 
important books, Cloth, $1.00 

The Classifications of Religions By Duren J. H. Ward, Ph.D. (Leipsig) 


86 pp. Boards,cloth back. An exact t of the hods of classifying religions by dogma, deities, geographical 
distribution, philosophies, language, racial and historical connections, ‘‘Valuable because 
exact.’” 75 cents 


The Apocryphal Acts By Bernhard Pick, Ph.D., D.D. 


pp. Notes,indexand A thorough study of the apocryphal acts of Paul, Peter, John, Andrew and Thomas, in which 
= oe Boards, genui iniscences are clearly distinguished from legends. 
clo ack. 


The Problem of Evil By Marion LeRoy Burton, Ph.D., D.D. 
President-elect of Smith College, formerly Assistant Professor of Systematic Theology at Yale University 

In this volume of 234 pages, written in a very lucid and interesting fashion, the author has 

presented, with keen analysis, the results of scholarly and detailed study in the original works 

of Augustine bearing upon the problem of evil. He states fully the truth of this system which 

has dominated Christian thought for ten centuries, candidly reveals its fallacies and in a 

historical, critical, and constructive spirit proposes a solution based upon modern evolutionary 

thought. Cloth, $1.25 


Akbar, Emperor of India . By Dr. Richard von Garbe, Rector of the University of Tubingen 
Illustrated monograph, An illuminating picture of the life and customs of India in the 16th century. Akbar was a 


41 pp. rince who deserves to be known by every one whose heart is moved by the spectacle of true 
uman greatness. 50 cents net 

Music in the Old Testament By Prof. Carl Heinrich Cornill, Breslau, Germany 
35 pp. Artistic cover de- An interesting lecture given for the benefit of the Home for the Aged Music Teachers at 
sign. Well printed on Breslau, Feb, 9, 1906, What the Old Testament says about music is illustrated by many 
fine paper. i 2p of antique harps, cymbals, lutes, and other ancient instruments. 50c. 
Angelus Silesius, Translated from the German By Dr.!Paul Carus 
170pp. Blue and gold A collection of quaint rhymes by a 17th century German mystic named Johannes Scheffler, 
edition. better known as Angelus Silesius $1.00 net 

Opinions 
‘*Some of the world’s choicest wisdom is hidden away in “T have read Angelus Silestus with delight in, and ad- 


the sayings of forgotten seers and mystics. Thereisastrange  miration, alike for the matter and the cleverness of the 

leap of insight in some of these stanzas, and Dr. Carus has translation, In the rendering, Dr. Carus has demonstrated, 

translated them into homely Anglo-Saxon that condenses _ beyond the possibility of future denial, that, in addition to 

the thought as the kernel is packed into anutshell.”— New being a philosopher, he is a poet. But, after all, 1 have 

York American, always po ht of a phil her as a ¢ i ientist 
+poet.”—C. J. Keyser, Department of Mathematics, 
Columbia University, New York City. 


The Open Court Publishing Co. :: Chicago 
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OF THE 


Life the Apostle Paul 


By ERNEST DEWITT BURTON 


Professor of New Testament Interpretation in the University of Chicago 


A very useful and handy little manual for a study of the life of Paul and the 

occasion and writing of his letters. Suitable for Sunday School classes or 
for other systematic study. Several editions have been exhausted; the present 
volume is uniform with its predecessors and will meet, we hope, as warm a wel- 
come from Bible students. 


One hundred pages, paper bound, fifty cents, net; fifty-four cents, postpaid 


THE UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


For the High-School Age 


"| Studies in the Gospel According to Mark, by Ermest D. Burton, is an attract- 
ive volume of 278 pages, intended as a textbook for Sunday-school classes 
of the high-school age. It is a book that will command the respect of the 
pupil from every point of view, and cannot fail to arouse his interest and 
hold it to the end. In the ‘Foreword to the Pupil” the author says: ‘This 
little book has been prepared and published with a twofold purpose: first, to 
help you, through study of the Gospel of Mark, to acquire a knowledge of 
the life of Jesus and a sympathetic acquaintance with him; and, secondly, to 
help you to form the habit of coming to all ae books of the Bible with the 
question: What does it mean?” : 

4] In these words Professor Burton expresses the underlying idea of the series 
to which the book belongs—TZhe Constructive Bible Studies. To help the 
pupil to grasp the vea/ meaning of the writer is the end for which all the 
books are planned. 


STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MARK 
278 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.12 


DEPT. P 


CHICAGO - NEW YORK 


te 


MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 


BOOKS OF REAL VALUE 


MOFFAT, YARD 
& COMPANY 


THE SURVIVAL OF MAN 


A STUDY IN UNRECOGNIZED HUMAN FACULTY 


This is the greatest work of Sir Oliver Lodge’s career. 


By Sir OLIVER LODGE 


It is a sound, serious consideration of 


the whole subject of Psychical Research to date, setting forth with great particularity what the 
author conceives that science has and has not accomplished. This book has been awaited for sev- 


eral years. 


The Christian Relig- 
ion as a Healing 


Power 
By Etwoop WorcESTER, 


.D., D.D. 
and SamvEL McCome, D.D. 
This book has a wider reference 

than the E 1M t 
merely, It makes clear in a way 
never done before how Christianity 
has in many instances a thera- 
peutic power. It is au important 
contribution to a very modern 
question. 


12mo. 
$1.00 net. By mail, $1.10 


8vo. $2.00 net. By mail, $2.20 


Ready Immediately 


LIFE AND ART OF 
RICHARD MANSFIELD 
By WILLIAM WINTER 


A veritable picture at full length, paint- 
ed, like the portrait of Cromwell, ‘‘wart 
and all.’’ The author’s greatest qualifica- 
tion is his intimate precise knowledge of 
his subject’s character, his insight into his 
nature, his comprehension of his genius. 


Beautifully and Fully Illustrated 


The Fourth Gospel 
in Debate and 


Research 


By B. W. Bacon, D.D., LL.D. 
Yale University 


This book will exert a profound 
influence upon the solution of a 
problem of admittedly supreme 
importance in the field of New 
Testament criticism and interpre- 
tation. Professor Bacon throws 
a vivid light on many dark places. 
The work will make a strong im- 


Large 8vo. $5.00 net. By mail, $5.35 


8vo. 
$4.00 net. By mail, $4.25 


BOOKS OF UNUSUAL IMPORTANCE 


The Life of Mirabeau 


By S. G. Tallentyre. A masterly portrait by the author 
of ‘The Life of Voltaire.”’ 8vo, $3.00 net. By mail, 
$3.25. 

Conquest of the Great Northwest 


By Agnes C, Laut. Third edition, 2 vols., $5.00 net. 
By mail, $5.40. 


America and the Far Eastern Question 


J Thomas F, Millard. Third edition already. 36 
—— and maps, 8vo, $4.00 net. By mail, 
4.40. 


Old Friends (Literary Recollections) 
By William Winter, Uniform with “Other Days,” 
Second printing. 8vo, $3.00 net. 

Other Days (Stage Recollections) 


4 William Winter. Uniform with ‘‘Old Friends.”’ 
Third printing. 8vo, $3.00 net. 


The Life of Abraham Lincoln 
By Ida M. Tarbell. 2 vols., large 8vo, $5.00. 


Parenthood and Race Culture | 


By C, W. Saleeby, M.D., F.R.S. First attempt to 
survey and define the field of Eugenics. $2.50 net. 
By mail, $2.75. 


Marriage as a Trade 
By Cicely Hamilton, r2mo, $1.25 net. By mail, $1.35. 
Science and Immortality 


By Sir Oliver Lodge, Third printing. 8vo, $2.00 net. 
By mail, $2.20, 


Religion and Medicine 
By Worcester, McComb and Coriat. 
12mo, $1.50 net. 


The Living Word 


By Elwood Worcester, D.D. Third printing. 12mo, 
$1.50 net. 


Tenth printing. 


Psychotherapy 


By Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg of Harvard University. 
Fourth printing. 8vo, $2.00 net. By mail. $2.20. 


American Primitive 
Music 
By Freperick R, Burton 


The first general survey of the 
whole subject. A k of high 
scientific value, carefully studied 
from years of practical investiga- 
tion, Art values of Indian days 
carefully considered. Large 8vo. 
With 28 Ojibway songs, words and 
music. 


$5.00 net. By mail, $5.24 


KENTUCKY IN THE 
NATION’S HISTORY 


By Rospert McNutt MCELRoy 
Princeton University 
A work of notable importance, con- 
structed after a new method, opening up 
large new fields, Contains a great deal of 
material never before published. 
Maps and Portraits 
8vo. $5.00 net. By mail, $5.40 


Social Service and 
Art of Healing 


By Ricuarp C, Casor, M.D. 
Harvard University 


A book which stands in the 
very van of one of the most pro- 
gressive movements of the day, 
by a man who, more than any 
other, has harnessed medicine and 
social service. 


$1.25 net. By mail, $1.35 


MOFFAT, YARD & CO., NEW YORK 
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HE Atlantic Monthly is the one American 

magazine which has continued to print month 

after month the best obtainable discussion of serious 
questions. 


The importance of the subject, not its “popular 
appeal,” decides its appearance in the pages of the 
Atlantic. 


We often hear it said that some article “would 
never have been printed in any magazine except the 
Atlantic.” ’ 


This editorial policy won readers fifty years ago, 
and is winning and holding them today. 


The Atlantic for 1910 will be particularly rich in 
serious discussion of really important questions. It 
has already announced a series of papers on “The 
Decline of Public Confidence in the Newspaper Press.” 
It has undertaken, and is now carrying on, an illumi- 
nating discussion of the question of an “American 
Merchant Marine.” It is formulating a series of 
thoughtful papers on questions of school, college, and 
university life and discipline. It is about to throw 
new light on the uncertain history of the Recon- 
struction Period by the continued publication of the 
Diary of Gideon Welles, and in its pages Professor 
Paul S. Reinsch of the University of Wisconsin will 
print his brilliant series on “Intellectual Currents in 
the Far East.” 

Can any one identified with academic life or en- 
gaged in intellectual work afford to be without the 
Atlantic? 


35 CENTS A COPY $4.00 A YEAR 
Tue Montuity Company, Boston, Mass. 
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NEW FROM COVER TO COVER 


new book 
exceeds in con- 
venience, quantity, and 
quality, the old International as 
much as that surpassed the Unabridged. 


missioner of 
Information Practically Doubled. + Divided Page; Impo 


Less Important Below. . Contains More 
People Other Dictionary. 


WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


Editor in chief, Dr. W. T. Harris, former United States Com- 
a f Education. i The Webster Tradition Developed by Modern 


Information of Interest to More SS 


Ee: 
7 


2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. 400,000 Words and Phrases. 
The Bindings are Triumphs of the Bookmakers’ Art. 
CONSIDER the NEW INTERNATIONAL when selecting your CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


It is unquestionably the choicest holiday offering of the season. 
Invaluable for the home, school, and office. 


GET THE BEST in Scholarship, Convenience, Authority, Utility. 
‘Ask your bookseller for the NEW INTERNATIONAL or write for Specimen Pages to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


AU THENTIC 
SERIES 


ELLE 


-JUS 
ISSUED 


Keystone Graded Sunday School Lessons 


INTERNATIONAL COURSES 


Edited by C. R. 


BLACKALL, D.D. 


Commenced with October, 1909 


FIRST YEAR’SZLESSONS 
I. The Beginners’ Graded Series 


(To be completed in two years) 
Lessons prepared by 
MARGARET COOTE BROWN 


FOR TEACHERS 

THE KEYSTONE BEGINNERS’ GRADED SERIES. 
A teacher’s text-book. Illustrated. Price, $1.00 for each 
year, Issued for the first yéar in quarterly parts. 25 cents 
eac 

Large Pictures to accompany the Keystone Lessons. 
$2.50 a year. Sold only in yearly sets, 

FOR PUPILS 

THE BEGINNERS’ STORIES, cf the Keystone Series. 
An illustrated paper for each Sunday. Single subscription, 
a5 cents a year. In quantities of five or more to one ad- 
dress, 20 cents a year; § cents each for three months, 


HI. The Primary Graded Series 
(To be competed in three years) 

Lessons prepared by 
ANTOINETTE ABERNETHY LAMOREAUX 
FOR TEACHERS 

THE KEYSTONE PRIMARY GRADED SERIES. A 
teacher’s text-book. Price, $1.00 for each year. Issued 
for the first year in quarterly parts 25 cents each. 


1701-3 Chestnut St. The Griffith por Rowland Press 


FOR PUPILS 
THE PRIMARY STORIES, of the Keystone Series. 
An illustrated paper for each Sunday. Single subscription, 
25 cents a year. In quantities of five or more to one ad- 
dress, 20 cents a year; 5 Cents each for three months. 


II. The Junior Graded Series 


(To be completed in four years) 
Lessons prepared by 
HARRIET HILL 


FOR TEACHERS 
THE KEYSTONE JUNIOR GRADED SERIES. A 
teacher's text-book. Price, $1.00 for each year, Issued 
for the first year in quarterly parts, 25 cents each, 


FOR PUPILS 
THE JUNIOR'S BIBLE WORK. With picture sup- 
plement and handwork suggestions. Single subscriptions, 
35 cents a year. In quantities of five or more to oné ad- 
dress, 30 cents a year; 8 cents each for one quarter. 
CRAYOLA, in a set of eight colors, for use in handwork 
Price, 10 cents. 


The Prices given in this announcement 
include postage 
We cannot send free complete sample copies of these 
courses, But sample lessons and full description will be 
sent free on application. 


by pupils of each grade, 


Philadelphia 
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While the Fireman Swings His Ax 


is no time to begin to wonder if your insurance is all right. You should know 
now. Don't put off a day looking up your policies. If they are 

in the Hartford don’t worry. For 99 years it has promptly ape 
paid every honest loss. If not in the Hartford and 

they are to expire soon—as a reminder just 


make a note on the margin like this yw yw 


The "Hartford" insures all classes of property. It also serves property owners by telling them how 
to guard against the dangers of fire. It has published a book on the subject, with separate chapters 
for householders, merchants, and manufacturers, that will be sent free to those who apply for it. 


Reserve for all Liabilities a 13,171,224 
Surplus for Policyholders 7,061,592 
TotalAssetsof - - - - - - + $22,232,816 


To secure a "Hartford" Policy or the book referred to above, apply to the 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 


Agents Everywhere Hartford, Connecticut 
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PENCERIAN 
Headache | TEEL PENS 


ARE THE BEST 


The use of Horsford's Acid 
Phosphate is especially recom- 4% 
mended in the relief of Nervous- 4 
ness and Headache caused by im- 
paired digestion, prolonged wake- 


ACCOUNT- 
ANTS. 


fulness or overwork. It acts asa CORRES- 
general tonic and vitalizer, pro- PONDENTS. 
moting digestion and restoring 
the nervous system to healthful RAPID 
vigor. WRITING. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is 
agreeable to the taste and is the ENGROSSING. 35 
same phosphate that occurs in 
wheat and other cereals. S ele ct a P en t 0 S uit Your 


HORSFORD'S 
rom 
Acid Phosphate 
SPENCERIAN PEN CoO. 
349 Broadway NEW YORK 


Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 
class Piano 
should 


Delicately Scented With Violets 


Mennen’s Violet Talcum Toilet Powder 

appeals to those who a violet 

scented Toilet Powder, It is absolutely 

ure, because it is simply the original 

ennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder. 

It is the only Powder that has the scent of 
hh cut Parma Violets. 


To make sure you get the genuine, look for not fail 
titut: tations. t 
toexam- 


ine the 


merits “< 
of 


9 THE WORLD RENOWNED 
BORATED S 0 H M E R 

It is the special favorite of the refined and 

] ET cultured musical public on account of its unsur- 

L passed tone-quality, unequaled durability, ele- 


gance of design and finish. Catalogue mailed 
TALCUM on application. 


THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 
SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 
TOILET POWDER Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 

SOHMER & COMPANY 


315 5th Ave., Cor. 32d St. NEW YORE 


Sample box for 2c. stamp 
to cover postage 
Guaranteed by the Gerhard Mennen Company 
under the Pure Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 
1906. Serial 1542. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. - Newark, N. J. 
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The Interpretation of Italy During the Last Two Genturies 
A Contribution to Goethe’s Italienische Reise 
By CAMILLO Von KLENZE, Professor of German Literature in Brown University 


HE aim of this investigation is to study the attitude toward 
Italy taken by the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries with 
a view to determining, not merely what those generations 
saw or failed to see in the peninsula, but in how far Goethe's 
Italientsche Retse—a book the value of which has been so vari- 
ously estimated—shows dependence on the preferences and 
prejudices of its time, and furthermore how far, if at all, Goethe 
goes beyond his contemporaries. In this fashion the author 
hopes to eliminate from our judgment of this famous work that 
element of shifting subjectivity which has so often prevailed. 
The author’s extensive researches in European libraries have 
unearthed many volumes little known to scholars. 
174 pages, 8vo, cloth. Net $1.50, postpaid $1.62 


ADDRESS DEPT. P 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


The Silver Age of the Greek World 


es students of ancient life and thought, Professor Mahaffy’s scholarly volumes on 
the history of Greek civilization need no introduction. For this particular 

period, no modern authority ranks above him in the estimation of scholars. Indeed, 
in the minds of thousands of readers, the ancient world is a world recreated by this 
delightful writer—a world with a clear air and a serene sky. The subtle charm of 
his style will be found to have in no wise diminished in this, his latest book. 

The author’s purpose is well stated in the following extract from the preface: 

“This book is intended to replace my Greek World under Roman Sway, now out of 
print, in a maturer and better form, and with much new material superadded. There 
has grown up, since its appearance, a wider and more intelligent view of Greek life, 
and people are not satisfied with knowing the Golden Age only, without caring for 
what came before and followed after. In this Silver Age of Hellenism many splendid 
things were produced, and the world was moulded by the teaching which went out 
from Greek lands. If this teaching diminished in quality, it certainly increased 
greatly in influence, and led its higher pupils back to the great masters of the 
earlier age.” 

485 pages, small &bo, cloth: net $3.00. Postpatd $3.17 


ADDRESS DEPT, P 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
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The most popular pens are 


ESTERBROOK'S 


MADE IN 150 STYLES 


Fine Points, Ar, 128, 333 
Business, 048, 14, 130 
Broad Points, 312, 313, 314 
Turned-up Points,477 


531, 1876 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Go. 


Works: Camden, N.J. 26 John St.,N. Y. 


BILLING 


on the 


Remington 


means more than billing on any other ma- 
chine, because it means the absolute comple- 
tion of the bill—items, additions, deductions, 
totals—everything: and as many copies as 


New Model 
No. 11 Remington Billing Typewriter 
with Wahl Adding and Subtracting Attachment 
Remington Typewriter Co. 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


GENERAL SOCIOLOGY 


An Exposition of the Main Development 
in Sociological Theory, from Spencer 
to Ratzenhofer 


By ALBION W. SMALL 


Professor and Head of the Department of Sociol- 
ogy in the University of Chicago 


IN this important book Professor Small brings his 

wide reading and keen analytical powers to bear 
on the history of sociology and its present claims to 
be regarded as a science. These claims have often 
been disputed, on the ground that the material of 
sociology has already been pre-empted by the recog- 
nized social sciences—ethnology, history, economics, 
etc. Professor Small’s answer is that the work of 
co-ordinating these various groups, of surveying the 
process of human association as a whole, is a task 
distinct from that of a worker in one of the special 
fields, and that the body of knowledge so gained 
legitimately ranks as a science. In other words, 
sociolo to social science in general what neu- 
rology is to medicine. It is addressed to historians, 
economists, political scientists, psychologists, and 
moralists, quite as much as to sociologists. 
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Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the Hig- 
gins Inks and Adhesives, They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well 
put up, and withal so efficient, 

At Dealers Generally. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


271 Ninth Street. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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Tooth Paste 

Cleanses the teeth, hardens the gums, and 
perfumes the breath. It differs from the ordi- 
nary dentifrice by destroying the harmful bac- 
teria in the mouth, thus minimizing the causes 
of decay. Endorsed by thousands of dentists. 
In tubes, deliciously flavored and a delightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet. Sample and 
literature free. 


Dentacura Tooth Powder 


is now offered to those who prefer a denti- 
frice in form of powder. For sale at best 
stores everywhere or direct. 


The Crucible 
of Time 


both refines and tests. Dixon’ 
m@ American Graphite Pencils hav 
fm been perfected through vears of ex 
”™ perience, and tested by years of; 
use. Writers, draughtsmen, stu- 
adents, accountants, find that 1 
WAaDixon’s Pencils™ 
best serve their pencil needs, 
; and measure all other pencils 
by the Dixon standard. For 
{whatever work pencils are 
Aused the best pencils to useg 
Maare Dixon’s. 
If your dealer doesn’t keep them, B/ 
A send l6c. for samples worth / 
double the money. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 4 


Dentacura Company, 265 Alling St., 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Price 25 cents for either 
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SEX AND SOCIETY 


By WILLIAM I. THOMAS 


i ero volume approaches the question of woman and her position in society 
from a new standpoint. It recognizes that sex is a fundamental factor in 

the origin and development of social institutions and occupational activi- 
ties, and that a number of social forms and forces are of sexual origin, 

After a preliminary paper in which the organic differences of the two sexes 
are analyzed, there follows a series of studies on the relation of sex to social 
feeling and stimulation, and the influence of sex in securing a system of social 
control; the psychology of the maternal system of tribal organization; sex asa 
factor in the differentiation of occupations in early society, and the relation of 
woman to early industry and invention; the relation of sex to the origin of moral- 
ity; the origin of exogamy; the origin and psychology of modesty and clothing. 

In the last two papers, on “The Adventitious Character of Woman” and 
“The Mind of Woman and the Lower Races,” modern woman is interpreted 
from the standpoint of certain conventions and prejudices which emanate from 
the fact of sex, and which have excluded her from full participation in the 
activities of the ‘“‘white man’s world,”’ with the result that she develops a type of 
mind and character not representative of the natural traits of her sex. 

Former treatises on the “woman question” have dealt in the main in a de- 
scriptive way with the history of marriage, or at least only with the details of the 
development of the marriage system, and have failed to present a theory which 
makes clear the significance of the present position of woman in society. The 
volume of Professor Thomas is the first attempt made to estimate the influence 
of the fact of sex on the origin and development of human society. 
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PROJECTION APPARATUS 


VISUAL _ INSTRUCTION 


VIEWS CLASSIFIED FOR ALL BRANCHES 
OF STUDY 


OUR SPECIALTY FOR MANY YEARS 


Catalogue ‘‘A”’ Instruments of Projection, 48 pages 

Catalogue ‘*B’’ Places of World-renowned Interest, Miscel- 
laneous, Historical, etc., 200 pages 

Catalogue ‘*C” American History, Portraits, etc., 32 pages 


Catalogue ‘‘D” Physical Geography, 24 pages 
Catalogue “‘E”’ Con ra shy, 32 pages 
Catalogue ‘* F’’ Works of the Old Masters, 32 pages 
Catalogue ‘‘H”’ Science and Architecture, 32 pages 


ANY OF THE ABOVE SENT FREE TO TEACHERS 


Established 1783 


MCALLISTER MFG. OPTICIANS, Dep’t 17, No. 49 Nassau St., New York .. 


The Place of Industries 
in Elementary Education 


By KATHARINE ELIZABETH DOPP 


“, . . We can only wish that this book 
may have the wide-reaching influence 
that it deserves.— The Nation. 


270 pp., illustrated, net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.11 
Address Dept. P 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago and New York 


ITALIAN BOOKS 


of every description 


FRANCESCO TOCCI, 520 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Works of: Barrili, Butti, Caccianiga, Capra- 
nica, Capuana, Carducci, Castelnuovo, Cor- 
delia, D’Annunzio, De Amicis, De Marchi, 
Farina, Fogazzaro, Giacosa, Neera, Negri, 
Praga, Rovetta, Serao, and other leading writers, 
always on hand. 


Catalogue mailed on application. 


OUTDOOR LABOR FOR 
CONVICTS | 


By CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 


A SMALL volume which presents an English 
translation of all the reports made to 
the last International Prison Congress at Buda- 
pest, together with accounts of various farm 
colonies in Belgium and Switzerland, and of out- 
door work of prisoners in the United States. 
The book contains the largest body of expert 
opinion and of fact to be found anywhere on 
this subject, and the conclusions offered are 
based on the results of experiments made in 
nearly all civilized countries. ‘The editor sums 
up the argument and recommendations, with 
special reference to American conditions. The 
topic is of burning interest to all business men, 
trade-unions, and legislators who wish to study 
the problem of prison labor in the light of all 

the facts. 
170 pages, 8vo, paper; net 75 cents, postpaid 

83 cents. 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 
BH MICROSCOPE 


is the result of many years of 
thought and experiment to produce 
a really efficient scientific instru- 
ment suitable to place in the hands 
of young students, that should be 
at the same time durable and low 
enough in price to commend it to 
schools with limited means. 

@ Many schools are being equipped 
_ with these microscopes. 

q@ Price complete with 16 and 
4mm. objectives, 25mm. eyepiece, 
$24.50; with double nosepiece, $28.50. 

Q We shall be glad to send you descriptive literature on 
request. 

q PRISM is our little lens expositor. Send for 
Copies A & D. 

Our Name on a 7 
Microscope, Field 


paratus, Engineering or any other Scien- 
tific Instrument is our Guarantee. 


lomb Optical ©. 
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DON’T TAKE OUR WORD!) 
TRY IT YOUR SELF FOR 10 DAYS WITHOUT DEPOSIT 


If not satisfactory, simply return it and no questions asked. 
The Daus Improved Tip Top Duplicator is the result of 25 
ears’ ‘. and to-day is used and endorsed by thousands of 
usiness uses and individuals, including prominent Railroad and 
Steamship companies, Standard Oil Co., U. S, Steel Corporation, etc, 
100 copies from penwritten and 50 copies from 
typewritten originals—Clear, Clean, Perfect. 


Complete Duplicator, cap size (prints 
8%x13in.). Price $7.50, less special 
discount Of 334% e 
Circular of Larger Sizes upon request 

FELIX E. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., DAUS BUILDING, 111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 2 


The University of Chicago Press 


books and periodicals published by the University of Chicago Press 

appeal particularly to purchasers of books other than fiction; and every 

dealer should familiarize himself with our list, so that he may pre- 

sent appropriate books to interested customers. Our publications are also 

especially desirable for libraries who aim to supply their patrons with the 

more solid current books and magazines. Consult our catalogues for par- 
ticulars, or write to either our eastern or home office 


CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK’ 


The Aesthetic Experience: Its Old Testament and Semitic Studies in 
Meaning in a Functional Psychology Memory of William Rainey Harper . 

IZABETH KEMPER MS, Edited ; 
pay Smith Collece Robert Francis Harper, Francis Brown, 


and George Foot Moore 


Son, These sumptuous volumes contain contributions 
from the chief Semitic 


HIS book essays to discuss the aesthetic experi- scholars of the country on topics 
ence in terms of what is commonly known nowa- of timely interest in this field. They are intended as a 
days as ‘‘functional psychology,’ and to discover memorial of a man whose influence on the study of the 
its relation to other types of experience already inter- Old Testament has been as noteworthy as his success 
preted from this point of view. It subjects to criticism in the organization of a great university. A full de- Y 
ings together materi: at has hitherto been pre- wo volumes, vo, 3 net $10.00, 
sented in isolation. postpaid $10.64, Sofa by subscription only. 
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CHECKS 
ACIDITY 


When particles of food 
lodge between the teeth, in 
tooth cavities and around 
gums, acids are formed in 
which germs propagate. 
Dr.Sheffield’s Creme Den- 
tifrice in addition to having 
the most delicious flavor, 
pleasing to everyone, 
checks this acidity, re- 
moves the source of germ 
— and retards decay. 
t overcomes every form of 
bad taste and unpleasant 
breath and leaves the 
mouth sweet, clean and 
fresh. It is entirely free 
from even the most minute 
particles of grit. 

Sold everywhere on both sides ot 
the Atlantic (or by mail 2s5¢.). 
package has AT H- 
ABLE ECONOMY KEY. Agen- 
cies in London and New York. 


TRIAL 
TUBE 2c 


SAVES TIME | 


TO BUY OR SELL 


KNOWN TO EVERYBODY 


WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


MADE WITH $ 
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RUBBER BUTTON 
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. Mailed on Receipt of Price 
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| |Literature in the 
Elementary School 


Porter Lander [lacClintock 


| THE fundamental ideas underlying this book are 
; that literature for children should be chosen for 
its excellence as literature and for its fitness for the 


children concerned; and that it should be taught as : 
art, and the results produced should be pee. and THE GIRL QUESTION \ Za 

é artistic results. To the end that these ideas may be IS_ EASILY ff 
made clear and practical, available in the final de- SOLVED i / 
tails of the teacher’s choice and procedure, the | 
and teaching of the various kinds of stories; on 
poetry; on ~~ drama; on myth as literature; on PRESENT HER 
the correlation of literature with the other disciplines; WITH A BOX 
on the actual teaching of the class in literaturc; on 
the return to be asked from the children; a chapter OF 


; on out-of-school reading for children; and finally a 
} list of titles in literature for each of the elementary 
grades, offered as a suggestion to the inventive 
teacher, but also defended as a working program 
tested by experience. 


240 pages; r2mo; cloth; et $1.00; postpaid $1.12. 
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Books for Bankers 


A History of the Greenbacks 


With special reference to the economic 
consequences of their issue 


By WESLEY CLAIR MITCHELL 

of the Department of Political Economy at the 
University of California 
This admirable treatise should be in the library 
of every banker who would understand the his- 
tory of our monetary system since the beginning 
of the Civil War. The causes leading to the 
issue of the inconvertible paper, the immediate 
and final effects of its circulation, the steps taken 
toward its retirement are accurately set forth. 
The book has received the unqualified approval 
of the highest authorities in both America and 
Europe. 


594 PP-, $4.00 net; postpaid, $4.24 


The Second Bank of 
the United States 


By RALPH C. H. CATTERALL : 
of the Department of History at Cornell University 
The interesting history of this bank, on both its 
economic and political sides, is presented here 
in complete detail and with absolute accuracy. 
The author had access to the private papers. of 
Nicholas Biddle, for a long time president of 
the bank, a source of information never before 
at the disposal of the historian. Numerous 
charts, tables, and thirteen appendices add to 
the value of the book. It is quite impossible to 
understand why there is not in the United States 
an institution like the Bankof England, the Bank 
of France, the Reichsbank of Berlin, without a 

careful study of this volume. 


552 Pp-, $3-00 net; postpaid, $3.22 


Legal Tender 


A Study in English and American 
Monetary History 


By SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE 
of the Department of Political Science at the 
University of Chicago 
The very general misconception about the origin 
and nature of legal tender on the part of the 
general public and the misunderstanding about 
the subject in even the ranks of bankers and 
financiers would be dispelled by a careful read- 
ing of this book. The author has traced the 
development of legal tender customs in England 
and America, and has so thoroughly mastered 
her topic that her book is definitive and final. 
It should find a place in every bank library. 


200 pp., $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.13 


PUBLISHED BY 


The University of Chicago Press 


CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


THE TRUE NATURE OF 


VALUE 
By RUFUS F. SPRAGUB 


Mr. Rufus F. Sprague, a mancfacturer of 
Michigan, presents herewith his iife-long 
studies on the subject of exchange value. 
In political discussions upon money he has 
taken an important part, and in the campaign 
of 1896 he was the gubernatorial candidate 
of the Gold Democrats in Michigan. 

It is interesting to note that from Mr. 
Sprague’s practical experience he was led to 
develop a service theory of value, quite apart 
from any knowledge of Bastiat’s work. 

The study furnishes an interesting combi- 
nation of the service rendered with the costs 
and expenses of production. In this —- 
the book travels over new ground, and is 
fresh and original. 

New, also, is his adjustment of the prin- 
ciples regulating coined and paper money to 
the treatment of the service theory of value. 
In his whole discussion, Mr. Sprague presents 
what he regards as the only defensible prin- 
ciples of value upon which the friends of 
sound money can base our currency system. 

192 pages, r2mo, cloth ; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 
Address Dept. P 
The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


CHAPTERS IN 
RURAL PROGRESS 


By KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 
President of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
The increasing interest in rural matters, 
which began with the generally growing 
love of outdoor life and which has already 
included the technical aspects of modern 
agriculture, is gradually being broadened 
to embrace the field of economic and social 
investigations. At present the literature 
regarding the sociological phases of rural 

life is particularly meager. 

President Butterfield emphasizes in his book 
the importance of the social aspects of the ru- 
ral community and describes some of the newer 
movements resulting in the expansion of rural 
life. There are chapters on the work of the 
various agencies for rural development, such 
as the agricultural colleges, the farmers’ insti- 
tutes, rural schools, the Grange, the country 
church, etc. 

276 pp., 8vo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid $1.10 
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BUFFALO LITHIA 
WATER 


Is a natural spring water bottled at the springs only. It has been be- 
fore the public for thirty-seven years and is offered upon its record of 
results accomplished. In Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, Inflammation of 
the Bladder, Gout, Rheumatism, and all diseases dependent upon a Uric 
Acid Diathesis, it has been tested by leading physicians at home and 
abroad. The testimony of these physicians and their patients— based 
on actual clinical test and not on theory—tells our story. Are they 
not competent witnesses ? 


DR. ALFRED A. LOOMIS, Professor of Pathology and Practicat Medicine in the 
Medical Department of the University of New York, wrote: ‘For the past four years I 
have used BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in the treatment of Chronic Bright’s 
Disease of the Kidneys, occuring in Gouty and Rheumatic subjects, with marked 
benefit.” 

DR. G. A. FOOTE, Warrenton, N. C., Ex-President State Medical Society, formerly 
Member of the State Board of Medical Examiners, and also of the State Board of Health: 
‘In Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys | have in many cases noted the disappearance 
of Albumin and Casts under the actionof BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, which 
I regard as the most efficacious of known remidies in this distressing malady.” 


DR. JOS. HOLT, of New Orleans, Ex-President of the State Board of Health of Louts- 
iana, says: ‘I have prescribed BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in affections of the 
Kidneys and Urinary Passages, particularly in Gouty subjects in Albuminuria, and 
in irritable condition of Bladder and Urethra in females. The results satisfy me of 
its extraordinary value in a large class of cases usually most difficult to treat.” 


GRAEME M. HAMMOND, M.D.., Professor of Diseases of the Mind and Nervous 
System in the New York Post-Graduate Medical School and Hospital: ‘In all cases of 
Bright’s Disease I have found BUFFALO LITHIA WATER of the greatest 
service in increasing the quantity of Urine and in eliminating the Albumen.”’ 

MEDICAL TESTIMONY ON REQUEST 
FOR SALE BY THE GENERAL DRUG AND MINERAL WATER TRADE 


Buttalo Lithia Springs Water Co. 
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Oil and Gas 
This Trademark stoves, faulty furnaces, etc., contaminate 


the air and cause sickness. Over or under 
‘the heating arrangement keep a dish with 
used only for the water containing a little 


GENUINE Platt's 
Chlorides 


Us Of, The QOdorless Disinfectant 


Send for free recipe book, finely Mustrated A colorless liquid; powerful, safe, and 


economical. Sold in quart bottles only, by 


WALTER BAKER & C0. Ltd, druggists, high class grocers, and house- 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. furnishing dealers. Manufactured by 
Henry B. Platt, New York and Montreal 


have been established over 60 YEARS. By our 
system of payments every family in moderate cir- 
cumstances can own a VOSE€ piano, We take old 
instruments in exchange and deliver the new piano 


in your home free of expense, Write for Catalogue D and explanations, 
Vvose & SONS PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 
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